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Welcome Virginia Teachers 


and Forward March! 


The Virginia Teachers’ Convention will meet in Rich- 
mond this year for its thirty-ninth consecutive session, 
under the most challenging circumstances in its history. 
“The future is purchased by the present,” said Ben John- 
son, and Americans have purchased a new era by sacrifice 


and sorrow. 


The citizen of the future will learn from you, the 
teacher, to enjoy and preserve the benefits of that era. 


ne 


It will be our task at Thalhimers to bring new and 
better consumer goods to Virginia. . . to introduce new 
ideas and new inventions . . . to present the authentic 


trend rather than the fad. 
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We, like you, will march forward to greet the future 


with vigor and enthusiasm. 
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Perhaps more than ever before, we have cause to give 
thanks this Thanksgiving Season. History’s worst war 
has been brought to a successful conclusion—thanks in a 
large part to the genius of Virginia’s sons. 

We are preparing to beat our swords into plowshares 
and return to the pursuits of peace. After nearly four 
vears of war, that is indeed a pleasant prospect. 


We, here at Baker Equipment Engineering, thank the 
“Old Dominion” for many other things—for the wide 
acceptance of our products and our services—and the con- 
fidence you have shown in our organization. 

We are thankful that we have among our lines what 
consider the world’s finest school bus—WAYNE. 


we 


The largest bus and truck equip- 
ment service organization in the 
south, this new, completely modern 
BAKER plant, staffed by a cour- 
teous, experienced, thoroughly com- 
petent organization, stands ready 
to serve you at all times. 
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SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. 











In Virginia — as throughout the Nation—WAYNE 
school bus bodies are the first choice preferred by 
well over half of all school bus buyers. 

WAYNE, the world’s largest manufacturer of school 
buses, builds greater strength, greater safety and greater 
durability into every bus. WAYNE offers the greatest 
value—the most safe miles per dollar of investment. 

Naturally, with this overwhelming preference for 
WAYNES, under present circumstances delivery cannot 
be effected as soon as you (and we) might like—but the 
best is worth waiting for. 

So, if you will need school bus equipment next year— 
and you want the most for your money—it would be well 
to plan ahead. We shall be very glad to assist you— 
without obligation, of course. 


















R ENGINEERING Co. 


RICHMOND (11), VIRGINIA 


PHONE 6-1507 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 


job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 


chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 

before — but with the same re- 





material which they needed to 


win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 
it means to the railroads is a 





LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and in 


peace, that it can rely. 








AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—LOOKINEG AHAEAO 
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It’s a hummer... Have a Coke 









things going. Young folks long ago found that 
the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola is 


a swell ice-breaker. Have a Coke gets over quickly 










Coke =Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
M“Coke” are the registered trade- 
mi marks which distinguish the prod- 
J uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


with everybody. All America knows it as an invite 


to get together and give with the good news. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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To Jim, Russia was just another isolated history lesson, with 
no real bearing on his life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 
article aroused his curiosity, and he learned about an influential 
power, able to color future history with its political doctrines. 
By showing Jim the connection between the large world and 
his small .one—Coronet helped him to see the connection be- 
tween learning history and living it. 

Throughout: the country, thousands of students like Jim are 
seeing, through a Coronet window, how the facts of education 


blend into the pattern of everyday living. Their teachers have 
found that Coronet increases students’ respect for classroom 
lessons by taking them out of the classroom and relating 
education to life. 


Through Coronet’s “Education for Living,” Jim learned how 
important the study of social sciénce was to his own future. 
Similar experiences with Coronet could be cited in connection 
with every other school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special features, Picture 
Stories and Game Books, teachers everywhere are finding the 
perfect companion for their classtoom plan of educating for 
iIVINg. 

Order Coronet for Your students— by filling in the coupon and 








Minimum 


mailing it to Coronet's Education Department TODAY. SHSSSSHSHSHHESSSHSHSESSESSSESEHESESSHHHET FECES SESHTESCEEHER ORES THEE HEHEHE Ee Ee EE He 


c C ' y u 
\ cr . rv t 


_FREE!— 


Please enter my order for. 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for months, beginning with 





Education Department e CORONET MAGAZINE 
919 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 11, Illinois 


copies of CORONET each month 




















YIDE— chipment. the issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
i Name Subject 
School Address 
City Zone State 
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LT on SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 





SILICONE RUBBER 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, retains 
its elastic properties at temperatures 
from minus 60 to 575 degrees F. A 
silicone rubber gasket, after operat- 
ing continuously at 300 degrees F. 
for 300 hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still so 
soft that it can be used again. 
Turbosuperchargers get hot in the 
corrosive blast of the engine’s ex- 


haust, and operate in the bitter cold 
substratosphere. That’s why the 
gasket must be made to withstand 
heat and cold. The use of rubber is 
limited because at low temperatures 
it is brittle and smashes like glass, 
while at high temperatures it melts 
or burns. But the new silicone 
rubber will take violent jolts and 
even though it may get very hot, 
or cold, will not lose its elasticity. 





SILICON-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in sand 
and glass, which are highly resistant to heat. Both elements can form long 
chain-like molecules called polymers. Organic polymers, such as natural and 
synthetic rubber, have as a backbone a string pm atoms. Silicone is also 
a polymer, but its backbone is a series of units each consisting of a silicon and 
oxygen atom. 


CH; CH; CH; HCH, HH HCH, HHH Ci, HH 
| ! | | 
~O-Si-O-Si-O-Si-O- C= C-C C 7 C-C-C- C= C-C- 
| | | 
CH; CH; CH; H H H H H H 


SILICONE POLYMER CARBON POLYMER 
This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen linkages is 
responsible in most instances for improved thermal stability. 
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RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber con- 
tinues. Before the war, work was 
already being done in this field. 
War needs hastened the commercial 
development of silicones. They take 
the forms of a plastic as soft as 
putty which will bounce as high as 
rubber; an electrical insulating 
compound that will operate con- 
tinously without charring at high 
temperatures; oils with almost un- 
changing viscosity which remain 
liquid and non-volatile as tem- 
perature changes; and vapors which 
make fabrics and ceramics water- 
repellent. 


In its present state of development, 
silicone rubber is not suitable for 
uses that require high tensile 
strength. In this respect, its grow- 
ing pains are not unlike those of 
synthetic organic rubber. But the 
research in silicone rubber is by no 
means over. ‘‘Silicone chemistry,” 
so parallel to “carbon chemistry,” 
has possibilities which stagger the 
imagination. 
e 
This advertisement is one of a series, de- 
signed as a serviee to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


958-60C-211 
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Some forty million bright-eyed 
American youngsters are back in 
school right in the midst of an- 
other year of vigorous physical, 
mental and social growth. 

What they gain from this expe- 
rience will depend essentially up- 
on their individual abilities. How 
they progress will be determined 
by skillful, intelligent teacher 
guidance and access to truly mod- 
ern educational equipment. 

More than one million school 
executives and teachers—the larg- 
est professional group in America 


COMPTIONS Zaéed ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Back In Sehool Again! 


| Prove them with 


We ° 


“ROOM TO GROW! 
















—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today’s youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton’s & 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built § 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 
room to grow. 








THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager 
Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1 - Nashville 4, Tenn. 




















MOLDING FUTURES 












How many times have you visioned the futures of the eager 
youngsters who rush from your classroom at the sound of 


the last bell— John, a doctor; 
skilled machinist; and on down each row of empty seats. 


Mary, a nurse; George, a 


zt. 


Then suddenly you realize that right there in your class- 
room you are helping mold the minds of tomorrow’s citizens. 
The great work of teaching school is truly a serious profession. 


AMERICAN 


PROIGRESS 


Write for Price Catalog No. 43, describ- 
ing our elementary and secondary books. 


THE McCORMICh-MATHERS PUBLISHING co. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
NEW YORK 
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Unequal Opportunity 
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Is it reasonable to expect children who have 
completed little more than seven years of 
school to compete with children who have 
completed more than nine years? 


We have been asking Virginia farm boys and 
girls to do just that. Young people on Utah 
farms have completed an average of more than 
eleven years in school; young people on Virginia 
farms, only a little more than seven years. In 
each of 32 states, the rural farm population has 
an average educational attainment of nine years 
or more. In 28 states, the educational attainment 
of the rural-farm population averages from more 
than two to nearly four years above that of the 
same group in Virginia. Even Arkansas is slight- 
ly above Virginia in this respect; North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee show a fractional su- 
periority; West Virginia leads by about a year; 
and Maryland by more than a year. 
five states, do farm boys and girls complete fewer 
years of school than in Virginia. 


Need we be surprised if the productive- 
ness, or per capita income, of Virginia farm- 
ers is below that of those who have had the ad- 
vantage of from two to four years more edu- 


cation? 


Our farm boys and girls are educationally han- 
dicapped not only as compared with farm youth 
in other states, but also as compared with urban 
youth in Virginia. Half of Virginia’s urban 
young people have completed at least three years 
of high school; while half of her rural-farm 
youth have completed no more than seven grades. 


This is placing our country boys and girls 
at a fearful disadveutage, especially when 
many of them will have to compete later with 
their city cousins in the industrial labor 


market. 


The facts given above are compiled from a 
study made by the Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance of the National Education 
Association. Nineteen hundred and forty census 
data was used to show the relative rank of each 
state in educational attainment for each of eight 
age groups between 20 and 60 years. In some 
states the difference between rural and educational 
attainment is small; in others, quite large. In 
general, the greatest differences are found in the 
Southern states. 
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We cannot gloss over the tragic neglect of 
our Virginia boys and girls with the reflection 
that conditions in some Southern states are 
as bad or worse. By tolerating a low level 
of education, both rural and urban, we are 
handicapping our children and condemning 
ourselves to unnecessarily low standards of 
living. 

One striking feature of the report is the ex- 
traordinary advance made by the rural schools 
in a number of states over the 40-year period 
covered by the study. Among the states making 
the greatest gains are Utah, Connecticut, Okla- 
homa, and Washington. The chief causes of 
Utah’s rapid progress are: Consolidation, expan- 
sion of state equalization program, and exten- 
sion of compulsory attendance to age 18. Vir- 
ginia is listed with the nine states showing the 
smallest amount of progress. 

In comparison with other states, Virginia 
has shown a decline in the last 20 years. For 
the population as a whole, she has dropped 
from a rank of 37 to a rank of 41; and for 
the rural farm population, from a rank of 
40 to a rank of 43. 


That the low standing of the Southern states is 
not due entirely to the Negro population is shown 
by this statement of the Committee: “If the 
standards of education of the white population 
only for the Southern states were used as a basis 
for comparison, they would still occupy all of 
the lowest positions.” 

It is instructive to note that Utah’s high edu- 
cational attainment has been achieved with an 
expenditure only slightly above the average for 
the nation as a whole. It is worth noting, also, 
that the expenditure per rural child in Utah is 
as great as the expenditure per urban child. This 
gives cause for hope that, if Virginia is willing 
to raise her educational support to the average 
for the nation, she can achieve an educational 
program that will compare favorably with the 
best. Virginia can well afford average expendi- 
ture, and she should waste no time in making 
this additional investment in her people. She 
cannot longer afford the poverty and waste that 
come from educational neglect. 

We have made great gains in the last two 
years. But, let no one think it enough. We 
shall have to make truly heroic efforts to lift 
us from where we are to where we want to be. 
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A Medley of Mexican Dances 


Misiones Panamericanas de Sweet 


Briar 


by SALVATORE C. MANGIAFICO 


Department of Romance Languages, Sweet Briar College 


GROUP of students at Sweet Briar College 
A were discussing the Good Neighbor Policy in 

the fall of 1940. One Senior expressed her 
amazement at how easily the public attitude toward 
another people could be changed by effective propa- 
ganda. Another said: ‘‘Would it not therefore be 
just as easy to reverse this propaganda and turn public 
opinion against Latin America in as short a time as 
it has taken to mould the present good will?’ All 
agreed that in order to prevent such a reversal and to 
achieve a genuine feeling of friendship the propa- 
ganda should be so organized as to reach the mass 
of the American people: the farmer as well as the 
professor, the mountaineer as well as the man of the 
city. Above all a feeling of understanding and friend- 
ship should be inculcated in the child of primary 
school age. ; 

At this point the discussion turned to ways and 
means by which the message of the Good Neighbor 
Policy could be spread widely, especially among the 
children of the nation. Misiones sprang from this 
desire to make the spirit of the Good Neighbor Policy 
more widely known and more and more deeply in- 
grained among the children of grade school and high 
school age. The organization was inspired by the 
knowledge of the work of Misiones Pedagdgicas of 
Spain, which undertook to educate, along cultural 
lines, the Spanish populations of remote villages and 
mountain communities. Thus was born, in the 
spring of 1941, the Mistones Panamericanas de Sweet 


Briar. 
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Songs, Dances, Drama 

The idea, first discussed by the Spanish Club and 
later by all students of Spanish, was received with 
warm enthusiasm. Thirty-four girls volunteered 
their services. “They were divided into three groups: 
a chorus, a dance unit, and a dramatic group. A girl 
designated as the head was made responsible for the 
efficient working out of the program of her unit. 
Faculty members of the music and the dance depart- 
ments of the college were very helpful in the direc- 
tion of the program. The singing group learned a 
number of folk songs typical of the various Latin 
American countries. Likewise the dance group learned 
typical national dances. The dramatic group started 
out by learning games loved by Latin American chil- 
dren. 


On to Amherst 
After two months of rehearsals, we gave our first 
performance for our nearest neighbors, the children 
of the Amherst High School. Several days before the 
performance, representatives of Misiones went to the 
school and explained to the students the work that 
Misiones was about to undertake. On this visit they 
left an exhibit of Latin American flags, costumes, 
books, pottery, castanets, stirrups, and other things 
which we had been able to borrow from the posses- 
sions of faculty and students. They also taught some 

of the children to count in Spanish. 
The performance, which was given two days later, 
consisted of the following program: a ten-minute 
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talk on Latin America and the Good Neighbor Policy 
by the sponsor of Misiones; two songs, one Puerto 
Rican and the other Paraguayan. Before each song 
the head of the singing group explained where it came 
from, what it was about, and described the customs 
of the country to which the song made reference. 
[hese two songs were followed by a rendition of 
the Jarabe Tapatio and a medley of other Latin 
American dances. Here again the head of the group 
explained the dances, telling of what countr:es they 
are typical and adding more about the customs of 
these peoples. 

The dramatic group had rigged up two poles with 
a rope tied on the end of each pole and a cardboard 
pinata hanging from the middle of the rope. The 
bottom of the pinata was attached just strongly 
enough to keep the favors it contained from dropping 
out. A string hung from the bottom, so that one 
tug would bring down the contents. A little girl from 
the audience was called to the stage. She was blind- 
folded and given three chances to find the string. 
When she failed, another was called up, and then 
another, until one succeeded. The favors were then 
distributed among © number of children from the 
audience. 

Then we proceeded to the second game which was 
played in competition between the Sweet Briar stu- 
dents and the boys who had learned and practiced 
the numbers in Spanish. The game was very sim- 
ple. They would count in rotation, substituting 

boom’”’ for every multiple of three. Whenever one 
would miss, he would be eliminated. The girls saw 
to it that one of the school children won, and he was 
given a prize, which on that occasion was a book 
on Mexican children. In subsequent performances 
the present varied from Mexican bookmarks to post 
cards showing views of Latin American countries. 

The rest of the program consisted of other songs, 
always with explanations that related them to cus- 
toms, and the showing of slides. These had been 


taken, and were shown, by the Registrar of Sweet 
Briar College, who had recently returned from a tour 
of Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Mexico. The entire program lasted 
about one hour. Copies of the songs were left at the 
school so that, when we revisited it the following 
year, a few of the students were able to join the 
Misiones group in some of the singing. This pro- 
gram was repeated in various high schools of the 
county. School authorities and the faculties, as well 
as the Mis.ones group, felt sufficiently gratified with 
the results, to warrant its continuance. 

We had brought to hundreds of rural children a 
little understanding of our neighbors to the South, 
and, more significant still, we aroused in them an 
enthusiastic desire to know more about the other 
Americas. The Misiones girls felt that the success 
of our mission far surpassed even our most optimistic 
anticipation. 


Now for the Lower Grades 

We were now ready to bring our message to the 
children in the lower grades. We did not quite 
know what response we would get from this 
group. We knew that they would enjoy the games 
because those who had played the games in the high 
schools were a picked group from the lower grades. 
The circumstances of our first visit to a grade school 
were quite amusing. We went there through a mis- 
understanding. We thought we were going to an- 
other high school, and when we entered the audi- 
torium, we found ourselves in a small room with a 
platform at one end and hand-made benches for seats. 
Much to our amazement the audience consisted of 
children ranging in age from six to eleven years. 
Their response was so genuinely enthusiastic that 
ever since then the girls have derived much more en- 
joyment from their performances before the children 


of the primary schools than from those given for high 
school groups. (Continued on page 126) 





Grade school children give the Misiones girls an enthusias*ic welcome as they arrive for a performance at their school 
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Practical Pan-Americanism 


by MADALINE W. NICHOLS 
Assistant Professor of Spanish and History, Duke University, Durbam, North Carolina 


HE strange lack of United States information 
about Canada is due to the fact that Canada 
does not have ‘enough nuisance value’’ to the 
United States, in the opinion of a distinguished 
Canadian scholar, Dr. T. F. Newton. ‘““We are so 
near you, so much like you, so little of a threat to 
you... that you tend to take us for granted.” 
No such statement could have been made about 
the United States neighbors to the south. They have 
not always been “‘‘good”’ neighbors, and neither has 
the United States! Always there have been “‘nuis- 
ances’”’ as well as ‘‘values’’ in inter-American rela- 


tions. 


The Problem Stated 


Yet the problem of friendly cooperation in the 
hemisphere is one of vital importance to all twenty- 
one of its republics and to the Dominion of Canada. 
Today, world distances have terrifyingly shortened... 
Airplanes have drawn tight the bonds of all nations: 
rocket bombs have burst them apart. Never before 
was it so essential for nations to act wisely in the 
conduct of their international affairs. But to act with 
wisdom, implies the possession of wisdom. Each 
nation must be wise in the ways of others and, 
above all, in those of its neighbors. 

In the now famous Jefferson Day speech, written 
just before his death, President Roosevelt stated— 
‘Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, 
if ‘civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships—the ability of all peo- 
ples, of all kinds, to live together and work together, 
in the same world, at peace.” 

Practical Pan-Americanism must be based upon a 
knowledge out of which can come understanding. 
To give this understanding is an obligation of the 
schools. To acquire it is a patriotic duty of the in- 
dividual, for cooperation among nations begins in 
the minds and hearts of their citizens. Such under- 
standing is never fully won. Knowledge and sym- 
pathy already acquired are not enough; as with life 
itself, to remain static is to begin to die. Cordiality 
in inter-American relationships cannot be based upon 
cut-dated information. To the individual in the 
United States, then, Pan-Americanism begins in 
knowledge—knowledge of the material conditions of 
life in the other American nations, knowledge of the 
psychology of their peoples, an appreciative knowl- 
edge of the gifts they have to offer to world culture. 


Antidotes for Fear 


Misunderstanding comes, in the first place, from 
fear. As fat as United States relations to Latin Amer- 
ica are concerned, fear can be lessened by an in- 
formed long-range policy of our Department of State: 
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by a refusal to support dictatorships, whether polit- 
ical or economic; and by such proofs of holy intent 
as would be indicated by speedy liberation of the 
Philippines or political housecleaning in Puerto Rico. 

In Latin America itself, fear can best be met by an 
increase in strength. For, fear is born in weakness. 
Here United States knowledge of Latin American eco- 
nomic problems is essential before inter-American in- 
ternational relations will have any properly sound 
basis. The very rich and the very poor do not live 
well together, whether they be nations or individuals. 
In the Latin American countries, stability of govern- 
ment and social programs in education and health 
depend upon the primary solution of economic prob- 
lems. 

In the hemisphere, there will be no international 
honeymoon among nations without at least a hope 
for a parallel well-being. The sooner all realize that 
the good of one nation involves the good of all just 
as surely as that the evil of one brings harm to all, 
the sooner there will be peace and progress in the 
hemisphere and in the world. People are revolu- 
tionary because they are unhappy: governments whose 
people are strong and have hope for an ever-increasing 
share in the good things of life need fear neither 
Fascist nor Communist. Similarly nations unite 
against aggression when they have something precious 
to defend, and a prime source of aggression is to be 
found in the common man’s lack of enough of the 
world’s goods to live a decently satisfying life. A 
despondent land promises national and international 
discord. It is to the interest of all the Americas— 
and of all the world—to ‘“‘make Democracy work.”’ 


Mutual Ignorance 


Besides learning of Latin American economic prob- 
lems, it is necessary to know how Latin American 
people think and feel. Even more than from fear, 
misunderstanding comes from a mutual lack of ap- 
preciation and the ignorance behind it. Anglo and 
Latin America have strangely incorrect ideas about 
each other, and mutual ignorance furnishes ideal soil 
for the sowing of enemy propaganda. While there 
must be education to combat ignorance in the South 
as well as in the North, the people of the United 
States can at least do their part by defeating ignorance 
here. Mutual respect is a sound basis for friendship, 
and a knowledge of each other’s history, literature, 
arts and language can lead to that respect. Travel 
alone is not enough, for uninformed travel may as 
easily lead to hatred as to love. 

In doing away with North America’s share of ig- 
norance, United States education can make one of the 
most valuable of positive contributions to world 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Writing Helps Relieve Tension 


by MARY E. BOWERS 
Teacher of Primary Grades, Oakland School, Roanoke County 


LOUDS of yellow dust were whirling around 

on the playground. With a clap, clap the shades 

were flapping against the windows. The yel- 
low print curtains were twisting around in mid-air. 
With loud bangs the children closed the windows. 
It was rest period, but no one was resting. The sky 
grew darker and flares of lightning dashed through 
the clouds. Every eye was watching the coming 
storm. With a sudden flash of lightning and a sharp 
burst of thunder, the rest period ended. Half of 
the children were standing up; others were expressing 
their fear of the storm. 

The teacher spoke to the children in a soft voice, 
‘We always have storms when warm weather comes. 
There is no reason to be frightened.”’ 

“God won't let the lightning hurt you,’’ added 
Jack, an older child. 


Do We Have to Write? 


“While we are sitting quietly, let’s write the 
thoughts that come into our minds,’’ suggested the 
teacher. ‘‘Could you tell me how the storm makes 
you feel? Maybe it reminds you of some experience 
you have had. You might want to tell how the 
storm sounds or how it looks.” 

‘Do we have to write?’’ asked Bob who had been 
calmly reading through the storm. 

“No, I thought that you might enjoy writing,” 
the teacher answered. 

Already most of the children were busy jotting 
down their thoughts. Tense little faces relaxed in 
smiles as fears were transferred to paper. 

Anne, a very active little girl wrote: 

Rain makes me want to cry. Lightning 
scares me to death. I like the sun best. 

Jenine, who cringed with each boom of thunder, 
complained, ““The thunder makes a terrible noise.” 

Polly, an imaginative child, described the storm: 
“I can hear the hail tapping at the window and 
see the clouds as they go by.” 

Buddy, who had pulled his chair close to the 
teacher's, wrote, “The lightning gives me the creeps.”’ 

James, who had been greatly disturbed since his 
father left for the service several months ago, feared 
rain. One afternoon, a couple weeks ago, the sky 
turned dark and it looked as if rain was coming. 
The teacher found James in the corner crying. ‘‘My 
father has gone and my mother is working,’’ he 
sobbed. “‘It is going to rain and I’ll get wet because 
[ have no one to come after me.”” After the teacher 
talked with him, he came back to his desk and fin- 
ished his work. Today he remained calm during the 
storm, but he wrote on his paper: “‘The lightning 
scares me and the thunder shakes the school.” 

Ella, who is one of a family of eight children, 
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sat quietly watching the storm. Sharing with her 
many brothers and sisters has often meant that Ella 
must do without some of the things other children 
enjoy. In an earlier grade, she would often refuse 
to eat her lunch because she felt that it was different 
from the other children’s. Even when the teacher 
explained that the other children probably didn’t 
have homemade bread to bring in their lunch, she 
stubbornly refused to eat. 

After the storm was over, Ella’s best friend re- 
marked to the teacher, “Ella didn’t give you what 
she wrote about the storm.” 

‘‘Maybe Ella doesn’t want anyone to see what she 
has written,’ the teacher replied. 

Later Ella slipped a small folded square of paper 
into the teacher’s hand. She had written: 

The rain makes me feel like some little child 
who has no home to stay in, and he ts terribly 
afraid of the lightning and thunder. That ts 
the way I feel when it rains. 

Beth, an earnest, hard-working child, liked the 
storm. She explained: 


The rain goes pitter-patter on 
the window sill. 

It makes me feel happy. 

The thunder goes over with a 
clapping sound. 

It makes me feel all worked down. 

The lightning is a pretty thing. 

It makes me feel like coming down 
with the rain. 


Jane playfully wrote, ““Jhe thunder growls ltke 
a bear.” 

Patricia imagined, “The lightning ts ltke stairs go- 
ing up to heaven.” 

The storm started Joy dreaming: 


The raindrops are like horses 
dancing around. 

The wind is like cats 
creeping around. 

The clouds are like boats 
sailing away. 

When the lightning lights up, 

It ts like a lamp just being lit 

Then someone blows it out. 


Bob, who had so anxiously asked if he must lay 
his story aside and write, decided: ‘‘“The rain has 
turned the clouds black, but when the wind blows I 
feel like playing.” 

The rain made Mae feel good because it would 
help the flowers and trees. 

Richard always enjoys “‘the rain in spring because 
it smells good.”’ 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Turner Studio, Alexandria 


Mrs. Florence J. Perkinson, Director of Visual 

Education in the Alexandria Public Schools, in- 

specting films in her office at the Jefferson School 

Annex. The local film library contains approxi- 
mately 150 films. 


ORE classroom showings of films were pro- 
Mee during the school year 1944-1945 by 

the Alexandria City School Film Library, in 
its first year of operation, than by any other one of 
the fifteen city and county film libraries in Virginia. 
Some of the reasons for this initial success are set 
forth in this article. 

Prior to September 1944 visual education in the 
Alexandria public schools consisted of the use of three 
sound motion picture projectors—mainly for audi- 
torium or assembly showings of films—and some 
maps and globes. 

Superintendent T. C. Williams felt keenly that the 
instructional program would be improved greatly if 
necessary steps were taken to visualize the day-to-day 
classroom lessons. In the spring of 1944 he called 
all public school teachers in the city to a special meet- 
ing devoted to an explanation and demonstration of 
the system of visual teaching that had been accepted 
by the State Department of Education. Soon after- 
ward steps were taken to make such a system of visual 
education a reality in Alexandria. 

During the next few months orders were placed 
for about one hundred classroom motion pictures, 
eleven silent motion picture projectors, and necessary 
supplies for a film library. Mrs. Florence J. Perkin- 
son, Director of Textbooks, was assigned the respon- 
sibility of the film Library. The school board sent 
her to Richmond for special training in the Bureau 
of Teaching Materials of the State Department of 
Education. She was trained in administration of 
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division film libraries and in advising teachers about 
visual teaching with motion pictures. She also be- 
came acquainted with the content of the motion pic- 
tures that were to be in the Alexandria film library. 
Thus, when schools started again in the fall of 1944, 
Alexandria became the tenth school division in Vir- 
ginia to begin the program of visual teaching that 
has proved so popular throughout the state. 


Provision for Teacher Training 


Soon after the schools opened, a librarian or teacher 
in each school was designated to assist in the city- 
wide project. Mrs. Perkinson passed on to this group 
of librarians and teachers the training she had re- 
ceived. Members of this group then passed on the 
same information to their respective school faculties 
by individual conferences and by faculty meetings 
in which the City Director participated. 

A complete bulletin on the films was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to all school workers. The 
bulletin gave a brief description of each film in the 
library and of the rules and regulations governing 
the use of films. The films were to be checked out 
without cost for four-day periods. A ten-cent fee 
was to be charged for splices necessitated by any par- 
ticular school, but due to thorough training in the 
operation of projectors, very little damage occurred 
during the year. Stress was placed upon showing 
films on lessons instead of teaching lessons on films. 


Enthusiasm Aroused 


Teachers, children, and parents became very en- 
thusiastic over this film use. Two of the larger schools 
that were housed in two buildings each received an ad- 
ditional silent motion picture projector and classroom 
screen. An additional order was placed for about 
$1,500 worth of films during the spring. By the 
end of the year more than $5,800 had been spent 
on the project, including $1,500 of state aid. 

Teachers in Alexandria showed films 3,650 times 
last year. Of these showings 2,840 were of films 
from the local library, 307 were of films from the 
regional film library at the University of Virginia, 
and the remaining 503 were of films from the State 
Board of Education in Richmond. 

In addition to using more film showings than any 
cther city or county in the state, Alexandria was also 
far above average in quality of film showings. For of 
the total number of 3,650 showings, 2,950 or 81 
per cent were in regular classrooms. Of the showings 
of films from the local library 88 per cent were in 
classrooms. Thus it is observed that films from the 
local library had a higher ratio of classroom usage 
than did films from other sources. 

Nearly all teachers have learned to operate projec- 
tion equipment in their own classrooms as a routine 
procedure. [hey have found the benefits of showing 
educational pictures at the right TIME, at the right 
PLACE, and to the right GROUP. And now that 
the state has allocated $13,234 for audio-visual teach- 
ing aids for Alexandria during 1945-46, it is ex- 
pected that visual teaching will be developed to a still 
greater extent. 
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Seatwork In Primary Grades 


by L. ROSAN PALMER 
Former Field Supervisor, Radford State Teachers College 


N the past, “busy work’’ was used to keep one 

group employed while a teacher heard other groups 

recite. It is now generally admitted that all seat- 
work must have educative value—it must tend to 
develop accuracy of interpretation. 

Seatwork is done in a between-class period and 
may be a definite step in the preparation of a lesson, 
or it may be a check on a lesson that has been ade- 
quately presented. Since it must hinge upon pupils’ 
needs, there is a particular time to use it. Commercial 
sets sometimes fail to fit into a plan, so it is important 
that each teacher shall be able to devise her own 
seatwork. 

Seatwork assignments may be classified according 
to the uses they are to serve. In first grade reading, 
for example, if the general objective is to teach word 
recognition, such devices as matching groups of words, 
‘‘ves and no” statements, ‘‘read and do’’ activities, 
and exercises testing ability to follow simple direc- 
tions may be employed. As the needs of a group 
change, various types of seatwork must be designed 
to meet those needs. 


By Way of Illustration 


In second grade reading, seatwork may be planned 
to assist in realization of desired outcomes: 
|. ‘To develop general comprehension 
A. Preparation of a new story 
If a reading unit is long, the teacher may 
motivate the work by giving a pleasing in- 
troduction. The pupils may then read 
during the seatwork period. 
B. Testing factual material 
A short factual selection may be prepared by 
the teacher and a copy given to each pupil. 
A few thought questions (not more than 
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five) may be given to be answered in writ- 
ing. 

C. Testing comprehension of the story 
Several questions may be listed and a copy 
given to each pupil. The questions may be 
briefly answered. (The question must not 
be copied. ) 

To improve rate of reading 

A. Review, i.e., re-reading 
If a story presents a number of thought or 
mechanical difficulties and re-reading seems 
advisable, the teacher must supply a motive 
for re-reading. 

B. Gaining speed in reading simple material. 
Books containing easy material may be kept 
in a convenient place, so that pupils may 
have access to them in spare time. 


3. To gain in accuracy. 


A. Direction assignments such as “Read and 
Do’. 
Ex. Draw a Thanksgiving turkey. 
Put a fence back of the turkey. 
Color the fence brown. 
B. Intelligence questions (yes and no). 
Ex. Does March come before May? 
Are all houses black? 
C. Judgment questions (Multiple Choice). 
Ex. Pupils may number the lines on their 
papers, and put the correct responses 
after each number. Christmas comes 
in (May ) 
(July ) 
(December ) 
D. Completion sentences. 
Ex. Pupils may number the lines on their 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Harold M. Lambert, Phila. 


Do You 
Look Like A 
School Teacher? 


by HARRIET S. ZUCKER 


Faculty Advisor, Eastern District High School of Brooklyn 
and President, Personality Guidance Counselors Association 


is partly dependent upon looking successful— 

in other words, being appropriately dressed for 
the activity in which one is engaged. You've heard 
the comment, ‘‘She looks like a school teacher’. What 
does a school teacher look like? Is her personal ap- 
pearance the badge of her profession, or is this a wrong 
conception? 

Curious to know how students themselves feel 
about the personal appearance of their teachers, Mrs. 
Edna Emerson, clothing teacher in a large New York 
City high school and chairman of the Committee on 
Dress for Personality of the Personality Guidance 
Counselors Association, recently asked sixty-four of 


io is plenty of evidence today that success 
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her students to answer the following question: 
““‘What has impressed you most about the appear- 
ance of your teachers this year?”’ 
The students who answered the question obvious- 
ly were frank and uninhibited in their comments 
as can be seen from the following summary: 


Critical Comments 
CLOTHES 





General 
37 Lack of Neatness 
5 Uneven hem line 
5 Clothes stained 
2 Buttons missing 
2 Crooked stocking seams 
14 Wears same clothes day in and day out— 
monotonous 
Style 
12 Too young—like teen-agers (sweaters, etc.) 
10 Dowdy or old-fashioned 
9 Too fancy, elaborate 
Colors 
13 Too loud or gaudy 
12 Drab, dark and ugly—or faded 
2 Clashing shades 
Fit 
10 Too tight for figure 
5 Too baggy or long 
Accessories 
3 Too much and cheap jewelry 
3 Too much perfume 
1 Bedraggled flowers 


GROOMING OF PERSON 








General 
6 Sloppy appearance 
Make-up 
8 Too much or badly applied 
Hair 
16 Untidy—not combed-looking 
2 Fusses with hair 
Posture and Figure 
1 Bulges in wrong spots 
1 No supporting garments 
1 Carriage poor 
1 Tugs at girdle 


Complimentary Comments 


CLOTHES 
General 
15 Freshness, crispness 
5 Variety 
Style 
37 Simple, tailored suits and dresses 
Colors 


9 Navy costume effective 

7 Well-blended, not too flashy, harmonious 
4 Green dress attractive 

3 Gray costume effective 

3 Black with a contrast 





Fit 
10 Well-fitted or enhancing figure 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Dressing Up Your Classroom 


by LOIS M. CLARK 


One of a series of articles prepared for the Vinctnta JouRNAL under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education Association 


to look over the Crossroads School where she would 

teach this fall. She was to attend summer school, 
and while there wanted to collect materials that 
would help with the year’s work. She had already 
talked with the previous teacher and with the secre- 
tary of the School Board. From them she had gained 
some general information concerning the commu- 
nity and the children. The week she would have 
here in August, prior to the formal opening of school, 
would help her get a clearer picture of the children’s 
needs. Now, however, she wanted to know what 
materials would be at hand with which to work. 

Martha looked about the classroom. With no chil- 
dren there, and with all trace of the children’s activi- 
ties of last year removed, it seemed a drab, lifeless 
place. If she had not attended, and later taught, in 
schools like this, she might have been greatly dis- 
couraged with what she found. But knowing from 
her brief experience what children and teacher, work- 
ing together, can do to transform a lifeless classroom 
into a livable, stimulating one, she wasted no pity 
on herself. 


ie was early summer when Martha Prescott came 


What Martha Saw 


What did she find? Rows of desks, securely fas- 
tened to the floor, filled most of the room. A 
jacketed stove stood in the rear corner near the door; 
opposite it a bench holding an earthen water foun- 
tain, a wash basin, and a pail. Across the rear of 
the room and on wall spaces between windows a 
series of nails and hooks indicated where the chil- 
dren’s wraps would be hung. Shelves for lunch boxes 
stood against a rear wall. The teacher’s desk occupied 
the center of a raised platform at the front of the 
room. A piano and some bookshelves with a few 
‘library’’ books and worn copies of old textbooks oc- 
cupied the front corners. Above the gray-black chalk- 
board a flag and a few black-and-white or sepia 
prints, in dark frames, were displayed. 

‘There is always so little space,” thought Martha, 
“and with beginners sharing the room with older 
children, we so need space.’’ A quick count indicated 
that a number of the desks would not be needed, so 
she made a mental note that extra ones could be re- 
moved and stored. With the remaining ones mounted 
on wood strips, it should be possible to arrange them 
so that space would be available for the things active 
children need to do. 

The room was dark as well as crowded even though 
the day was bright. Eventually electric lights would 
solve that problem, but in the meantime what could 
be done to decrease the damage to eyesight? For- 
tunately, a number of things. For one thing, Mr. 
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Becker, the secretary of the School Board, had said 
they planned to paint the room during the summer. 
She must make certain he had the information from 
the sight-saving authorities on preferred colors for 
classrooms needing maximum reflection of light. 

But painting the walls wasn’t enough. When dark 
cloaks covered much of the wall space, much of the 
value of newly painted walls would be undone. 
Cloakrooms would have helped; but the older chil- 
dren could plan and build, with the guidance of a 
father handy with tools, a rack that would take care 
of rubbers as well as coats. And with desks that 
could be moved, or, if that wasn’t possible, with 
children that dared to move, they could learn to find 
places where the light was suited to the work at 
hand. By doing that, not only would the children 
get better light; they would also be getting the habit 
of seeking the light they needed. 

Another thing, too. With newly painted walls 
they would want to replace those drab pictures with 
colorful ones of real interest to the children. Choosing 
the right ones, and repainting the old frames in suit- 
able colors, would be another valuable and enjoyable 
experience for children. 

As Martha thought of various possibilities she re- 
alized how tempted she would be to go ahead with 
fixing up the classroom before school opened. But 
she must not deprive the children of this experience. 
Furthermore, the parents whose desire for a more vital 
school program had led to her coming here must 
have a chance to grow in understanding of good edu- 
cation by sharing with children and teacher in bring- 
ing it about. No, the plans she made during the 
summer would make clear her own ideas of what 
to do, but it must not replace the planning they 
would do together when individual problems of 
classroom improvement were to be met. 


What Are the Needs? 


Martha’s summer was a busy one, and by late 
August she had much specific material and some gen- 
eral plans ready. This is the form her planning took: 

What do these children need? They need what 
all children need: 

1. A safe, sanitary, healthful classroom. This in- 
cludes emotional health, too, so I must think not 
only of room arrangement but also of personal 
relationships and each child’s needs to feel that 
the group needs him. 

2. Opportunity to develop their petentialities for 
physical growth and development. This means 
for all children, proper seating and needed phys- 
ical activity. For younger children the need for 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Virginia Science Talent Search 


by HUBERT J. DAVIS 
General Supervisor, Norfolk County Schools 


talent will have a two-day trip to Richmond 

with all expenses paid this year. From Rich- 
mond, roads will be open to them for full recog- 
nition, development, and use of their talents. At 
least, that is the plan of the Virginia Academy of 
Science. 


Presta Virginia boys and girls with science 


Why This Search? 

What lies back of this project of the Academy? 
Briefly the following facts: 

1. Scientific research is the key to new products 
from which spring new industries, more jobs, and 
increased strength for peace or war; 

2. Today we face a critical shortage of well-trained 
research scientists; 

3. Congress is moving swiftly toward a federally- 
financed program to relieve this shortage and to 
create a reserve of scientifically trained technicians; 

4. Virginia boys and girls, for their own sakes 
and for the proper development of the State, ought 
to take a proper share in this program; and 

5. At present Virginians with science talents are 
not being discovered and developed in sufficient num- 


bers. 


Science in the War 

Before the war, we had no nation-wide program 
for the training of scientists. Our government was 
content to permit colleges and industries to finance 
scientific research. During the war our civilian scien- 
tists were organized under the Office of Scientic Re- 
search Development, and in the services of the Navy 
and War Departments. Federal expenditures for scien- 
tific research jumped from about 68 million dollars 
in 1938 to over 700 million dollars in 1944. This 
federally organized and financed research produced 
the atomic bomb, developed radar, methods of quan- 
tity production of penicillin, DDT, and scores of 
other products and techniques, which gave our forces 
a decided advantage over their foes. 

Even while science was being used to win the war, 
a shortage of scientists was permitted to develop to 
such an extent as to constitute a national hazard for 
the future. Short-sighted induction policies stripped 
our colleges and laboratories of scientifically trained 
men and almost stopped the training of men in sci- 
ence. Historians will no doubt record as one of the 
prize boners of the war our squandering of science 
talents in routine jobs which could have been filled 
as readily by those without scientific gifts or training. 
The present shortage of men, who but for the war 
would have received degrees in science, is estimated 
at 150,000. 

Bills. are now pending in Congress to relieve this 
shortage by providing a, program for selection and 
training of scientists at government expense. Ac- 
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cording to the best informed opinion, Congress will 
almost certainly pass one of the pending bills, pro- 
viding about 24,000 undergraduate scholarships and 
900 graduate fellowships. The scale of support pro- 
posed is the same as under the ‘’G. I. Bill’’—wup to 
$500 annually for tuition and fees, with $50 per 
month for personal support. All scholarship holders 
would be enrolled in a National Science Reserve, sub- 
ject to call by the national government for scientific 
or technical work in time of war, or other national 
emergency. ‘Ihe plan of award for the scholarships 
does not differ greatly from that followed in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search sponsored by the 
Science Clubs of America. The chief difference is the 
greatly increased number of scholarships. 


Better Chance for Virginians 

The Virginia Academy of Science is anxious for 
Virginia boys and girls to share fully in the coming 
program. It feels that one way to insure this is to 
stimulate fuller participation in the Westinghouse 
Talent Search. It is aware that the Science Search- 
light has been sweeping over Virginia for the past 
four years, almost in vain. In that time Virginia 
schools have placed none in the top-ranking forty 
selected each year and an average of only two among 
the 300 receiving honorable mention each year. 

In attempt to remedy this condition, the Virginia 
Academy of Science is going to supplement the na- 
tional searchlight with a few flashlight beams directed 
into likely corners. To encourage Virginia high 
school students to enter the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search, the Academy is offering the fifteen top 
Virginia entrants an all-expense trip to Richmond. 
The winners will be selected on the basis of data sub- 
mitted, and the aptitude examination and essay re- 
quired for the national competition. 

While in Richmond, the selected fifteen will be 
guests at the annual meetings of the Virginia Junior 
and Senior Academies of Science. They will be 
honored at a banquet and given a tour of places of 
scientific interest. Interviews and tests will be given 
to select seven for further recognition. Two top 
winners, one boy and one girl, will be given special 
recognition and interviewed by an outstanding scien- 
tist on a radio program. 

Full participation in this year’s science search will 
point the way to giving a larger number of Virginia 
boys and girls science training under the proposed 
federal program. ‘The science talent searches may lead 
also to similar searches in other fields. It would be 
fatal to our civilization to train youth in science alone 
or to divert a disproportionate part of our leadership 
into this single field. If we are to avoid mass suicide, 
understanding of the social significance of scientific 
developments, must go hand in hand with science 
training. 
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Values In School Assembly Sings 


by MAX NOAH 
Head of Music Department, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, and 
President of the Southern Division, Music Educators National Conference 


O you have a special assembly period in your 

school program for singing and nothing but 

singing? Just because the superintendent or 
principal or program chairman has never had the 
opportunity to learn to sing at any time in his or her 
life and does not realize the intrinsic values in such 
an experience, is your school going to continue to use 
music as a ‘‘filler-in’’ rather than as a fundamental 
necessity in the educational life of the individual and 
the community? If such a situation exists in your 
school, and you realize what the singing of songs by 
a Jarge group will do to the spirit and attitude of a 
student body, insist, now, on setting aside a period 
of thirty to forty minutes once a week, for a good 
old-fashioned sing. 

The writer is assuming that the conditions for an 
assembly sing are good. A specific time has been set 
so that all students and members of the faculty know 
that it is going to take place. The auditorium is well 
lighted and ventilated. The piano is in good condi- 
tion. [he best accompanist available has been asked 
to play the piano. Familiar songs have been care- 
fully selected and the words are available if needed. 
Most important of all, the leader knows how to pre- 
sent the songs in such a fashion that every person 
will take part whether or not he can carry a tune. 


What Are the Results? 


The sing has taken place. It was a huge success. 
The students and faculty have returned to their tasks. 
What are the results? 

The leader has been swamped with questions such 
as: “‘When will there be another sing?’”’ or ‘‘Can’t 
we sing such and such a song next time?’ And for 
several days he has heard enthusiastic comments from 
students and faculty such as: ‘‘Wasn’t that the most 


fun?’’, ““That’s the best assembly we have had all 
year’, “I wish they would have assembly singing 
more often’, ‘‘I was all out of sorts before I went 


in, but I feel better now.” 

Yes, enthusiastic group singing of songs in which 
all have a genuine interest promotes a deep feeling 
of group concern and develops a common bond of 
fellowship which cannot be ignored. The privilege 
of participating through such an outlet of emotions 
is one of the most rewarding social experiences any- 
one can enjoy. Truly, “‘singing in assembly de- 
velops the spiritual being, creates a unity of purpose, 
of pleasure, of respect for each other; develops a 
patriotism of peace in all, and promotes devotion to 
God."’ Singing together gives a chance for each per- 
son to express himself in public without the embar- 
rassment of having to be heard and criticised. Many 
students are chosen for the special glee club and chorus 
but hundreds more never have the chance to learn 
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anything about music. For these hundreds the assem- 
bly sing is their salvation. They gloat over the fact 
that they actually sang for the first time and really 
enjoyed it. They immediately want to do it again. 

Singing helps us to become acquainted with our 
neighbors. It places all of us on a common ground, 
regardless of creed, sect or nationality. Assembly 
singing is said to be the simplest and most direct mu- 
sical approach to the hearts of people, thus furnishing 
the assurance that appreciation of music is universal. 


Three Factors in Success 

Unfortunately these values, which all of us so 
readily recognize, are not guaranteed to us just be- 
cause we have an assembly sing. Failure in just one 
of several essential factors may greatly weaken the 
outcome in spite of otherwise effective planning. Let 
us consider briefly three of the most important of 
these factors. 

Perhaps the most vulnerable side of the triangle 
is the leader. A school superintendent speaking in- 
formally of this problem said, “Altogether I have 
had four good music teachers but only one of them 
was a good leader of assembly sings.’’ Likeable out- 
ward personal traits, and the ability to get everyone 
to enjoy participating while singing well certainly 
are requisite considerations in choosing the leader, 
whether he be faculty member or student. Surely 
the selection of a leader should be made with the full 
cooperation and guidance of the faculty member 
who is directly responsible for the music portion of 
the school curriculum. 

All of us can recall an experience where the pianist 
either made or broke the success of an assembly sing. 
This is vital factor number two—stimulating, help- 
ful accompaniment. It can be the morale factor in 
group singing. Here the needs are: ability to follow 
the suggestions of the leader; ability to play with ease 
in any key, to read notation freely, to decorate or 
extend the simple score if needed, and to improvise 
an accompaniment if no printed score is available or 
if the key is not best for large group singing. A 
pianist with these abilities and an effective leader 
form a team which practically guarantees success in 
the assembly sing. (It should be remembered that 
not all group singing should be accompanied, nor 
should the accompaniment always be from the piano 
alone. ) 

The third side of our equilateral success triangle 
is that important matter, choice of songs. No out- 
sider can say what is right for a certain student body, 
a certain leader, or a certain assembly. Nevertheless, 
some principles have been helpful guides in many 
different situations. In these days of intelligence 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Here 


I Go 
Again 


by LOUIS M. WHEARY 
Teacher, George Wythe Junior High School, Hampton 


This figure represents the cost of three sum- 

mers’ graduate work at a certain college in 
securing a Master’s degree. I had much rather have 
invested a like sum, or even more, in Virginia but no 
college in the state offered a desirable graduate course. 
Virginia colleges are driving a high percentage of Vir- 
ginia teachers out of the state to obtain their Master's 
degree. It would be interesting reading, and inci- 
dentally a good research project, to know how many 
Virginia teachers leave the state to do their graduate 
work elsewhere. Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
New York colleges appear to be offering something 
that Virginia colleges fail to offer. 

This is only one person’s opinion but I think for- 
eign language requirements, a thesis, and quite a bit 
of other antiquated educational bunk is driving the 
teachers of Virginia to out-of-state colleges. After 
all, how many teachers doing graduate work need 
to have ‘‘a reading knowledge of a foreign language”’ 
to be successful teachers? Hundreds who have writ- 
ten that glorified piece of research—a thesis—will 
defend it but thousands of others curse the idea and 
go where a thesis is not required, or give up the idea 
of undertaking graduate work. To my knowledge 
there is not a college in Virginia that does not require 
a thesis before awarding the Master's degree in edu- 
cational work. A hangover from way back. Twen- 
tieth century education, where are you? 

Here I go again—I plan to continue my graduate 
work so I am examining college catalogues from col- 
leges in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Massachu- 
setts. I see no foreign language requirements, no 
thesis, and in some no oral examinations are required 
before graduate degrees are granted. Are the colleges 
of Virginia going to make me spend money in an- 
other state again? That isn’t even good economics, 
not to mention business. 

I know that the work I did for a Master’s is 
sound. The professors under whom [ studied are all 
nationally recognized educators, and the college is the 
leading teachers’ college in the South and among the 
first five recognized teachers’ colleges in the nation. 
Here I was permitted to plan my program of studies 
to fit my individual need. There were no cut and 


Ry Tas se I invested $1,072.22 in Tennessee. 
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dried requirements. I wrote no thesis, I was not re- 
quired to show “a reading knowledge in a foreign 
language’, I took no oral examination before being 
awarded a graduate degree. In short that is why I 
left Virginia to do graduate work and why, I think, 
other Virginia teachers leave to do graduate work. 

One observation that might throw some light on 
the situation—could even be taken as a fact—note 
the graduate degrees presented to teachers from Vir- 
ginia colleges as compared to the number of teachers 
in Virginia. (This can be found in the back of col- 
lege catalogues.) Or compare the number of Virginia 
teachers receiving graduate degrees from Virginia col- 
leges with the number of out-of-state degrees received 
by Virginia teachers. 

It is high time that some colleges in Virginia re- 
organize their curricula and their requirements for 
graduate work and keep Virginia teachers ‘‘at home’”’. 
What do you think? 


Seatwork In Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 119) 


papers and write the missing word or 
phrase after the number corresponding 
to the sentence. 


1. May and Jume were going . 

a will break if we drop them. 
3. January is a month. 
4. Rabbits have ; tails. 


Procedures 


How shall we get such seatwork before a group? 
The objections to putting the work on the board 
may be given as follows: 

1. The teacher cannot afford time to copy the 

work when it is needed. 

2. Lack of space prevents leaving work on the 
board until it is needed—if it has been placed 
there previously. 

3. Reading from the board causes eyestrain. 
Many eye adjustments must be made to copy 
such work. Since this is difficult, it paves the 
way for poor spelling and poor penmanship. 

4. The laborious reading or copying is likely to 
build up an unfavorable attitude toward the 
subject. 


Advantages of using a hektograph. 

1. It is inexpensive and easy to use. 

2. The teacher prepares this work in advance, so it 
wastes none of the class period. 

3. The work is attractive—always new. 

4. It supplies interesting, related reading material 
using the vocabulary the teacher wishes to de- 
velop or fix. 

5. Best work is done when each child has a copy. 

Work may be saved for review. 

This method offers opportunity for presenting 

stories, poems, etc., not found in texts. 

Ex. Longfellow’s first poem. 

Longfellow’s first letter. 
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Announcing A New and Complete Service 


tor VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


... SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL HELP IN 
THE TEACHING OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 





NOW —-you can get a completely integrated program of 16 mm. sound- /, 9 | 
films, discussional strip-films and supplementary printed material to [7 eA y 
help you teach practically any basic curriculum subject from kinder- [£ nar cw 
garten through high school! Every phase of the service perfected by “Sx N 





leading authorities—backed by the publishers of “ 


Here, At Last, is a complete Visual Instruction Service 
that not only offers carefully planned films for every grade 
and practically every basic curriculum subject from kinder- 
garten through high school, but, more importantly, the films 
are being made specifically to supplement the best basic text 
books now in use. All types of films are included: basic cur- 
riculum, supplementary, orientation, documentary, and 
carefully selected commercial films, 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS! 


Editorially and technically you can be sure that Young 
America 16 mm. Films and 35 mm. Strip-films are of high- 
est quality. They are planned and supervised by leading 

thorities on each specific film subject. These men work 
closely with specialists in curriculum and visual education 
s well as with outstanding creative and production experts 
in the educational motion picture field. 


The complete Young America Visual Instruction Service 
includes: 16 mm. sound films—35 mm. strip films of the 
discussional type—graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 





Young America”! 


All printed material is prepared by experienced teachers 
who have a thorough working knowledge of your teaching 
problems and needs, they bring you a wealth of stimulating 
and practical material. They show how to prepare your 
students for film showing, how to invite comments, promote 
discussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


Younc AMERICA FIvMs also offers you a complete selection 
of thoroughly tested equipment. Included are: 16 mm. 
sound projectors, 35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, 
viewers, lamps, screens, etc. Equipment offered by YouUNG 
AMERICA FILMs is already being ordered by many schools 
and selected in preference to other leading and long- 
established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get them 
easily: ‘The name of your exclusive state distributor for 
Young America Films and Equipment appears in the box on 
the left. One of their representatives is ready and eager to 
explain to you just how this complete new service can pro- 
vide you with the kind of practical help you have long 








sion outlines, activity programs and supplementary projects. wanted in your work as a teacher. 

In the meantime, we will be glad to send you copies of the 
Young America Film and Equipment Catalogues PLUS a 
folder telling you ““How To Build a Self-Supporting Visual 
Education Department.” In the Film Catalogue is a list of 
Young America Films with a brief summary of each, in- 
dexed by grades, titles and subject matter, together with a 
listing of lesson plans and manuals. Mail Coupon Now! 





Your Exclusive Distributor for 
Young America Films is: 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS [[Psaaeneieues: 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N. 7 
| I am interested in your complete service for 
Visual Instruction. 
[] Send me both your Film and your Equipment 


Catalogues for 1945-1946. 


[] Send me the folder: “How To Build A Self- 
Supporting Visual Education Department.” 













This proud American eagle appears ! 
on the cover of every copy of “Young 
America”—the National News | 
Weekly for Youth. To teachers and | 
school administrators it has long 
been a symbol of editorial excellence in the school | 
publication field. Now, it is destined to become just i 
I; 
P< 
L.. 





Name 
as highly respected as the hallmark of quality and School 
service in the Visual Education field as well. Look 
for it as your guarantee of highest standards on 
Young America Films, Teachers Guides, Manuals, 
and Equipment Recommendations. 
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Misiones Panamericanas 


(Continued from page 115) 


Christmas Program 

The second year we started earlier and we prepared 
a Christmas program. The student head of Misiones 
gave a short talk on Latin American Christmas cus- 
toms, ending up with a description of the Mexican 
posadas. Then the singing and the dramatic groups 
combined in a re-enactment of this interesting Christ- 
mas tradition. In addition to the posadas program, 
they sang translations of the carols better known to 
the audience, such as Silent Night, Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing, Adeste Fidelis, and We Three Kings. 
A number of the school children joined in the singing 
of these last songs as well as in the game of pinata. 
For this occasion the pinata contained Christmas 
candy and many other small gifts. 


Different Each Year 


Additions and changes have been made every year 
sc as to present to the same groups a different pro- 
gram each year. Last year we added to the program 
the performance of short scenes taken from the sup- 
posedly Inca play, Ollanta. For our purpose the 
play is much too long to be given in its entirety, 
especially since our audiences do not understand Span- 
ish. The performance as we give it takes about 
twenty minutes. One of the girls, usually the head 
of Misiones, gives a brief talk on the origin and au- 
thorship of the play and other data of interest. This 
serves as a pretext for her to tell something about the 
pre-Spanish Indian civilizations, especially that of the 
Incas. Then another girl, chosen for her voice qual- 
ity and story-telling ability, summarizes the play in 
story form. After she describes the family of Pacha- 
cutec, she steps aside, and other girls enact the scene 
between Pachacutec, the emperor, and his beloved 
daughter, Kuse-Coyllur. The narrator then continues 
the story to the next dramatic scene, which is again 
performed; and so on for four scenes, the last one 
being the portrayal of the happy reunion between 
Kusi-Coyllur and Ollanta. 

Year after year the personnel of Misiones has 
changed considerably, but the same contagious en- 
thusiasm has characterized every group. This work 
has been financed exclusively by the Spanish Club. 
The funds were raised by membership dues, bridge 
parties, and rummage sales. We are both happy in, 
and proud of, our work in Amherst County, and 
we are now hoping that other colleges in the State 
of Virginia will form similar groups doing the same 
kind of work. 

This fall marks the beginning of the sixth year of 
the work of Misiones Panamericanas de Sweet Briar. 
In the course of this time the group has performed 
an average of five times in each school in the County. 
It has brought its message of good will to some 
4,000 children between the ages of 7 and 18. Grad- 
ually the work of this group has become known 
throughout the State and has aroused a good deal of 
interest among the teachers. Many have wanted to 
know more about the nature of this project. We hope 
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that this article will answer the many questions that 
have been raised about Misiones, its function and 


procedure. 


Practical Pan-Americanism 


(Continued from page 116) 


peace. Through club and individual study projects 
as well as through formal courses in the schools and 
colleges, the individual citizen can gain a sympathetic 
appreciation of the handicaps Latin America has un- 
dergone, her present tremendous problems, her equally 
tremendous accomplishments despite all handicaps, 
and her promise for the future. Fortunately—and to 
quote President Roosevelt again—‘‘The only limit to 
our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of 
today.’’ Doubts should be allowed no place in Amer- 
ican life and in American education. 

Also it is fortunate for the cause of friendship that 
the Americas have already begun with the common 
possession of certain cherished ideals. “These are ideals 
of liberty, independence, the opportunity for all men 
and women to live an ever happier and more abundant 
life. American nations have shared a common pur- 
pose to cooperate in the defense of these ideals, and an 
America united to defend them and to suppress wars 
before they reach her shores can become one of the 
potentially great forces in the maintenance of future 
peace. 

The whole Pan-American ideal is an ideal of co- 
operation: a cooperative assault on ignorance and 
misunderstanding, and an intelligent striving for in- 
formed friendship. The flow of cooperation need 
turn in no definitely pre-determined direction. Latin 
American countries have their gifts for each other as 
well as for the United States; the United States, in 
turn, has its own spiritual as well as material con- 
tributions to make to Latin America. Only through 
the increased understanding and well-being of all 
the American nations, will the greater America be 
able to make its full contribution to world civiliza- 
tion; only through the assured safety of the Americas 
can civilization itself find assurance of permanency. 


Common Ideals 

Finally, American misunderstanding may possibly 
be best defeated by an appeal to the ideals common 
to the American nations. In general our leaders have 
failed to realize and utilize the force of ideals. Yet 
the American people—all of them—have long dem- 
onstrated their capacity for self-sacrifice when leaders 
have pointed to ideals worthy of sacrifice. Simon 
Bolivar, José de San Martin, José Artigas, Benito 
Juarez, among many, personified ideals for Latin 
America; Franklin Roosevelt’s popularity in Latin 
America rested upon her faith in the ideal he rep- 
resented, an ideal of hope for the common man; 
Ezequiel Padilla, Alberto Guani and Oswaldo 
Aranha, among others, became Latin American de- 
fenders of that ideal. 

America has demonstrated that she will follow 
men who see the vision of human progress. Cannot 
United States education train leaders to see and point 
out the way? 
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Writing Helps Relieve Tension 


(Continued from page 117) 


June said, “When the lightning comes through the 
window I am afraid, but I like to watch the rain 
run down the window.’ June's joy in watching 
the raindrops race down the glass reminded the teacher 
of Mr. A. Milne’s poem, “Waiting at the Window.”’ 
On a rainy day, earlier in the year, the’ class had 
laughed in enjoyment when the teacher read the 
poem to them. 

Robin wrote a long poem which she called ‘‘Sum- 
mer Storms.’ She drew our attention to the sounds 
during the storm. 


Boom! boom! goes the thunder. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap goes the rain 
on the window. 

The lightning makes a gold streak 
through the sky. 

‘““Bumb, bumb,” says the rain when it 
hits the ground. 

“Oh, oh, oh, I’m getting wet,’’ says everybody 
in the street. 

Click! click! click! go the umbrellas 
as they open. 

Splash, splash, splash go the feet 
through the water. 

Woo-o-0, woo-o-o goes the wind. 

Down! down! down! falls the rain. 


Before the storm was over every child in the group 
had written something. Some wrote sentences ex- 
pressing fear or joy in seeing the storm; others wrote 
sentences describing the storm. Some were satisfied 
with a single sentence; others were stirred to write 
a paragraph or a poem. Some expressed the fear 
that was uppermost in their minds; others delved 
deep into their secret feelings and thoughts, or wrote 
freely of their imaginings. 

The teacher noted the change in the atmosphere 
of the room. As the children wrote, the tenseness 
disappeared. It was almost like the relief that comes 
after the passing of a crisis. The children found that 
there was beauty in the dreadful storm. In spite of 
its lashing fury the storm wasn't so frightening. 

“Are you going to read us a story?’’ asked a child 
long before the storm had quieted. 

Yes, the children had found relief through writ- 
ing. Their fears had been transferred to paper. 


Values In School Assembly Sings 


(Continued from page 123) 


concerning nutrition we should be able to plan a 
balanced diet. If we want good appetites, we must 
have variety, variety in tempo, in amount of effort 
required, in type of music, in subject matter, in 
familiarity, in seriousness of expression, etc. Some- 
one suggested that we always include something fa- 
miliar, something challenging, something serious, 
something in fun. If we want appetities to continue 
we must avoid the uninteresting, the too-frequent 
servings of things difficult to masticate, and the nausea 
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of a diet of sweet nothings. It is a mistake to assume 
that tastes are set, that we can’t learn to like some- 


thing different from what we are used to. Perhaps 
the most serious error is that we fail to realize the 
possibility of development in assembly singing. A 
whole school can sing together better than they do 
now, more expressively, with better rhythm, more 
musically. Such a goal must be kept in mind as songs 
are selected. 

An effective leader, a helpful accompaniment and 
the right songs all unified by careful planning and 
you can’t fail to realize the educational values we 
have been suggesting. 

Music is a part of education. Refinement and 
culture come from a knowledge and an understand- 
ing of the arts and sciences. Every child in school 
should have the opportunity to come in contact with 
some phase of all the arts and the assembly sing is one 
of the most rewarding of these avenues. Good humor? 
Gaiety’? Nonsense? Yes, but when you have built 
a bond of sympathy between your people, you have 
instilled a spiritual attitude, a patriotic fervor and a 
force of faith that nothing else can displace. Keep 
up your assembly singing. Put it in your regular 
weekly schedule. There is truth in the statement 
that, ‘‘as sing the youth of today, so lives the nation 
of tomorrow.” 

Keep them singing. 


Do You Look Like A School 
Teacher ? 


(Continued from page 120) 
Accessories 
16 Blouse or dickey, trim, simple 
8 Costume jewelry simple, well-chosen 
1 Sensible shoes (Oxfords) 


GROOMING OF PERSON 
General 
8 Well-groomed, neat 
Make-up 
6 Moderate, carefully applied, natural-looking 
Hair 
3 Tidy, neat, well-groomed 


Appearance Affects Teaching 

Such comments as—‘‘I just couldn't listen to the 
subject she taught—one look at her face and you 
felt sorry for her’’ contrasted with ‘Her crisp, at- 
tractive appearance made me enjoy that class just 
to look at her’’—or “‘I never cared for English but I 
found it very interesting that term because she dresses 
so attractively that it brightened up the room”’. 

Sometimes we forget just how effective our teach- 
ing can be. We stress the importance of personal 
grooming for students and then find they naturally 
apply the principles of good appearance to those about 
them— including the faculty. This is just another 
reason why it’s so important to make the most of our 
own personal grooming. 

Judging by these comments, the students don’t take 
it for granted—thank goodness—that teachers must 
have a special look peculiar to the profession. They 
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expect us to look like the attractive personalities we 
like to think we are! 

Feeling very strongly that being able to ‘‘see our- 
selves as others see us’’ is a concrete, helpful approach 
on the part of a successful teacher, Mrs. Emerson 
used the student survey in an interesting way. 

In planning one of the sessions of the current 
“Seminar in Human Relations through Personality 
Guidance’’ presented by Personality Guidance Coun- 
selors Association, the results of the survey were of- 
fered as the core of the program on ‘‘Dress for Per- 
sonality.’’ Included in the program was a fashion 
show featuring a wardrobe for teachers and students 
which not only was practical, economical and attrac- 
tive, but met with the approval of the adults and 
teen-age members of the audience. The entire meet- 
ing presented dramatically the answers to the prob- 
lems which were brought out in the tabulation of the 
above-mentioned student-comments. 


Dressing Up Your Classroom 


(Continued from page 121) 


considerable physical freedom is especially im- 
portant. Four or five hours a day of just sitting 
still at a desk is not good for their development. 

3. Opportunity to discover and develop worthwhile 
interests. Their lives on farms have given these 
boys and girls valuable experiences and stimu- 
lated certain types of interests. They need op- 
portunity to explore these further and to have 
othet experiences which their homes cannot give 
them. Their classroom must provide stimulating 
materials and sources of information, along with 
space and opportunity to work these. 


4. Opportunity to learn to live and work together. 
This can come only through experience in doing 
things together. The classroom must be arranged 
so that children can work in groups. Then I 
must be certain that they have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to do so—in facing problems together, 
planning how to meet them, doing what needs 
to be done, and then taking stock to see how 
well the problem has been met. 

5. Opportunity to grow in ability to face and solve 
problems. How we do all the things we are 
planning is what matters. 


What Can Be Done? 


How can we meet these needs in the classroom? 

1. My idea of removing and storing the extra desks, 
to give space for other activities is essential. We 
should use some of the space for a corner where 
the little tots can spend some time at more active 
undertakings than at their desks. Then we must 
find or devise a work table and chairs for the 
older children. And fixing up the classroom to 
make it brighter and more colorful is another 
““must’’. 

We can begin the very first day by planning the 
seating arrangement. This will help each child 
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to know what he needs for good posture and 
light, and to feel that he can do something about 
it. Since these seats and desks aren’t adjustable, 
we will probably need some blocks under the 
larger desks for our tall boys, and some simple 
footstools for the tiniest tots. 

3. A library corner where it is fun to go and read 
will do a great deal to add to the attractiveness 
of the room and encourage reading for pleasure. 
The little folks’ corner can have a low table and 
comfortable chairs, stools, or cushions, and serve 
as a reading corner for them. It must be an at- 
tractive place. 

4. I’m sure these children will have many science 
and nature study interests, so a nature shelf or 
science corner will be helpful. Perhaps we will 
start with just a small table or shelf on which 
to display the things they bring. That’s one of 
the joys of science as a center of interest: the 
children themselves can bring so much to it. And 
with some good books of information from the 
county library to add to their own scanty store, 
their horizons can be extended immeasurably. 


As Martha thought of the many things which could 
be done that she had omitted from her plans, she 
had moments of doubt. But she reminded herself 
that it was best to start with a few really essential 
things, and to get them well under way. As the chil- 
dren gained confidence in this way of working, and 
pleasure from the classroom they had helped to dress 
up, other plans would follow. 








Have you seen 


ARITHMETIC 


for Young America 
by Clark et al? 


Have you rated this series in 
terms of the new criteria? 


If you contemplate changing 
arithmetics, we hope you will 
ask to see these books. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by C. G. Batcey, Box 170, Richmond, Va. 
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THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a seven-acre 
lake. These buildings will be connected by a covered walk and 
vehicular roadway. Sketched below is the Advanced Engineering 
Building in which improvements will be quickly made in existing 
products. 








LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the 
Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
A system of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity to 
study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new car 
developments. 
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A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southern 
windows of the Research Buildings where experimental 
work is carried on in such diverse fielas as the study 
of chlorophyl, research into fuels and engine design. 











The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 


MORE and BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


cries out for new and finer 
things. There is a great hunger, 
broad as all mankind, for happier 
relationships among men — for 
greater individual opportunity for 
accomplishment, for more and bet- 
ter goods within reach of everyone. 


fem are times when the world 


It is by satisfying this hunger that 
we can bring greatest benefit to our 
national economy in the future. 
Through such action lies the road 
to more good jobs, to an ever-rising 
standard of living through the con- 
tinual replacement of old things 
with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical 
Center is dedicated to such an ob- 
jective. It will occupy a 350-acre 
tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its pur- 
pose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of 
our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, 
hence at lower selling prices, so 
more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job op- 
portunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers 
out of the idea stage and into usable 


reality. 


Here in groups of buildings de- 
signed especially for the purpose, 
General Motors will gather in ad- 
vantageous and inspiring new sur- 
roundings the most modern facili- 


ties for research, advanced engi- 
neering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing tech- 
niques. 


Here physicists and engineers will 
discover new facts and convert them 
into new improved products. Styl- 
ists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers 
will develop better manufacturing 
techniques for making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when 
science is so harnessed, more jobs 
are created, more comforts and con- 
veniences are brought within reach 
of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the 
engineering staffs of all of our Divi- 
sions may draw, the General Motors 
Technical Center will stimulate im- 
provement in all General Motors 
products. Automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, Diesel engines, locomotives 
and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at 
even faster pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Cen- 
ter will not be confined to existing 
things. It is dedicated to the idea 
that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances 
it not only helps himself but his 
fellow men. Its goal will be “more 
and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through im- 
provement of the old or develop- 
ment of the new. 





- GENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH .« GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
' GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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_ MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Victory Convention 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - November 19-23, 1945 


“Education To Make the Most of Victory” 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hotel John Marshall. 
REGISTRATION—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. The Registration Booth 
will be open from Tuesday morning, November 20, 
until Thursday, November 22. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES? 


1. Those duly elected to represent local education 
associations on the basis of one for each twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 

One representative from each county and city 
school board, members of which have paid dues 
to the Virginia Education Association. 

The president of each local association, ex-officio. 
Each division superintendent of schools, ex-officio. 
Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquar- 
ters will be given an official delegate badge by which 
they will be identified. Delegates will also be given 
a complimentary ticket to the dinner to the Delegate 
Assembly, which will be held in the Hotel John 
Marshall, on Tuesday, November 20, 6:00 P. M., 
for delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L, 
and on Wednesday, November 21, 6:00 P. M., for 
delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

Seating Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates at the front of the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium for all sessions. Placards will 
indicate the section reserved for each of the thirteen 
Districts of the Virginia Education Association. Dele- 
gates are required by the constitution to occupy seats 
reserved for them. It is desirable that the delegates 
from each local association occupy adjacent seats in 
the section reserved for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats before the hour set 
for the meeting. 

Voting and Business Session—Nominations for 
Treasurer of the Association will be made at the open- 
ing session in the John Marshall High School audi- 
torium Tuesday, November 20. Subject to approval 


tm 
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of the Delegate Assembly, the following regulations 
will govern the election: 
1. The election will be held Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 21. 

2. Polls will be open from 12:00 noon to 6:00 
P. M. 

3. The polling place will be the Registration Booth, 
Hotel John Marshall. 

All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before applying for ballots. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Due to inability 
to secure a dining hall large enough for the entire 
Delegate Assembly, the dinner this year will be given 
in two sections as follows: 

Tuesday, November 20, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 

from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L. 

Wednesday, November 21, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 

from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

The program for the dinners will be identical. 
Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may apply at the 
registration desk for the privilege of exchanging 
tickets. 


Housing 

Accommodations may be obtained at the Rich- 
mond hotels who have given assurance of a large 
number of rooms available for the convention, as 
well as in first-class tourist homes and private homes 
cf Richmond. 

Reservation requests should be directed to the hotel 
of your choice—Hotel John Marshall, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Hotel Murphy, Hotel William Byrd, Hotel 
Jefferson, Hotel Rueger, Hotel Capitol. 

Requests for reservations in tourist homes or pri- 
vate homes should be addressed to Mr. Thorpe 
Purcell, Chairman, OCD Service Center, Thalhimer’s, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. This housing service is spon- 


sored by Thalhimer’s and OCD. 


Important 
All dues should be paid and delegates reported 
to VEA Headquarters before November 16. 
Make hotel reservations early. Do not take the 
risk of coming without reservations.: 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Monday, November 19 





2:00 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 

8:00 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 

8:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Room. , 

8:00 P.M. Executive Board, Department of Sec- 
ondary Principals, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room. 


Tuesday, November 20 


9:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 

Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Department of Supervisors, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington-Byrd Room. 

Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees, Hotel Richmond, Richmond 
Room. 

Executive Board, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A. 

Retired Teachers Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room. 

Executive Committee, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room. 

Luncheon, Department of Superintend- 
ents, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. 

2:00 P.M. Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Department of Superintendents, Hotel 

John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Department of Supervisors, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington-Byrd Room. 
Department of Teacher Training, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room. 
Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees, Hotel Richmond, Richmond 
Room. 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Joint meeting of Art Section and De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 
4:00 P.M. Farmville State Teachers College 
Alumnae, Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor A. 

6:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 
B, C, D, J, and L, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, ‘.%0f Garden. 





9:30 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:90 P.M. 


Nn 


:00 P.M. 


i) 


:00 P.M. 


hd 


:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
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8:15 P.M. Opening General Session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 


Wednesday, November 21 





7:30 A.M. NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

9:00 A.M. Second General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

Virginia Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 
Room. 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

Third General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

School Secretaries Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Parlor A. 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, and M, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Fourth General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 


10:00 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Thursday, November 22 





9:00 A.M. Memorial Service, John Marshall High 
: School Auditorium. 
9:30 A.M. Final General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 
12:00 Noon Adjournment. 


Friday, November 23 





10:00 A.M. Virginia Vocational Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
10:00 A.M. English Section, Hotel Richmond, Ball- 
room. 
10:00 A.M. Mathematics Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond Room. 
10:00 A.M. Public School Librarians Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
10:00 A.M. Science Section: 
Elementary Group, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Marshall Room. 
Secondary Group, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Byrd Room. 
10:00 A.M. Social Studies Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room. 
10:00 A.M. Writing Section, Hotel John Marshall, 


Lee Room. 

10:30 A.M. Classical Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Business Section, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria. 


2:00 P.M. Agricultural Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room. 
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2:00 P.M. Home Economics and Distributive Edu- 
cation Sections, Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room. 

2:00 P.M. Trade and Industrial, Industrial Arts, 
and Civilian Rehabilitation Sections, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 





3:30 P.M. Business meeting, Distributive Educa- 
tion Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Lee Room. 

3:30 P.M. Business meeting Home Economics Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
DINNER TO DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Tuesday, November 20 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, 


and L. 

Presiding, G. Tyler Miller, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Invocation—Rev. Clarence M. Brown, President, 
Richmond Ministerial Association, and Pastor, Co- 
lonial Place Christian Church. 

Dinner. 

Welcome by the Honorable William C. Herbert, 
Mayor of the City of Richmond. 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests. 

Music—Volney Shepard, Pianist, Head of Music De- 
partment, Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary. 

ADDRESs—‘‘Our Unified Profession’, Richard B. 
Kennan, Associate Secretary, National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, 
NEA. 


Benediction. 


Wednesday, November 21 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, 
I, K, and M. 


Program identical with that given for Tuesday dinner. 








OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, November 20 


8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, G. Tyler Miller, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Invocation—Rev. Clarence M. Brown, President, 
Richmond Ministerial Association and Pastor, 
Colonial Place Christian Church. 

Music—Binford Junior High School Ensemble, Mrs. 
Pattie G. Brightwell, Vocal Director. 

Our Most PRECIOUS RESOURCE, 

Watson Davis, Director, Science Service. 

EDUCATION STEPS UP LIVING STANDARDS, 
Thomas C. Boushall, Chairman, Committee on 

Education, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and President, Morris Plan Bank of Vir- 
ginia. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, November 21 


9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, G. Tyler Miller, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Invocation—Rev. Walter C. Gum, Pastor, Centenary 
Methodist Church. 

PROBLEMS AHEAD IN VIRGINIA’S EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM, 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Group Singing—Charles Troxell, Vocal Director, 
John Marshall High School, Florence Clarke, ac- 
companist. 

Minutes of the 1944 Delegate Assembly. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors. 

President’s Annual Address— 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS DURING 1945, 
G. Tyler Miller. 

Adoption of Program of Action for 1945-46. 

Report of Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks. 

Report of Auditing Committee, G. H. Reid, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Board of Trustees, Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, 
Chairman. 

Report of Budget Committee, James D. Scott, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Constitution Committee, Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., Chairman. 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, November 21 





2:00 P. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Presiding, G. Tyler Miller, President of the Associa- 
tion. 
MOVING TOWARD A GREATER VIRGINIA WITH THE 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Report of the Retiring Executive Secretary, Francis 
S. Chase. 
Music—John Marshall High School Choir, Charles 
Troxell, Director. 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 
American Education Week Committee, 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, Chairman. 
Attendance Committee, 
H. I. Willett, Chairman. 
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Citizenship Committee, 
S. A. MacDonald, Chairman. 
Editorial Advisory Board, 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Chairman. 
Federal Legislative Committee, 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Chairman. 
Guidance Committee, 
Wilbur S. Pence, Chairman. 
Legislative Committee and Policies Commission, 
G. Tyler Miller, Chairman. 
Minimum Salary Standards Committee, 
W. T. Woodson, Chairman. 
Professional Standards, 
Ercelle Bennett, Chairman. 
Public Relations Committee, 
R. C. Jennings, Chairman. 
Retirement Committee, 
D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman. 
School Finance Committee, 
F. F. Jenkins, Chairman. 
Tenure Committee, 
R. L. Lacy, Chairman. 
War Fund Committee, 
Dr. E. L. Fox, Chairman. 
War Savings Committee, 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman. 
Welfare Committee, 
Ethel Spilman, Chairman. 
Preview— ‘Assignment: —Tomorrow’’—New feature 
film produced by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, November 21 


8:15 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, G. Tyler Miller, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Invocation—Rev. Hugh T. Busey, Associate Pastor, 
First Baptist Church. 

Music—Instrumental Ensemble, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Frank G. Wendt, Director. 

EDUCATION AND FINANCE, Dr. John K. Norton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





MEMORIAL SERVICE 
Thursday, November 22 


9:00 A.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
MEMORIAL FOR TEACHERS WHO HAVE DIED DurR- 
ING THE YEAR. 
Conducted by Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman of 
the Necrology Committee. 
Memorial Prayer—Rev. J. Blanton Belk, Pastor, St. 
Giles Presbyterian Church. 
Special Music. 





FINAL GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, November 22 


Presiding, G. Tyler Miller, President. 
Report of the Resolutions Committee, 
R. Worth Peters, Chairman. 
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Report of the Credentials Committee, 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes. 

Report of Committee on Time and Place of Con- 

vention, 
H. K. Cassell, Chairman. 

Technicolor Film—18th Century Life in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, with Introduction by James W. 
Brown, Supervisor of Teaching Material, State 
Department of Education. 


12:00 Noon—Adjournment. 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Tuesday, November 20 





10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Board (Officers of the Department, presi- 
dents and representatives of local associations) . 
3:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, N. Celeste Jones, President. 
Business Meeting (Open to all classroom teachers). 
4:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Joint meeting with the Art Section. 
THE ARTS IN THE CURRICULUM, 

Dr. Jean Betzner, Columbia University. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Tuesday, November 20 





10:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, President. 
1. THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL’S PLACE IN THE 
VIRGINIA INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM, 
Robert F. Williams, State Director of Elemen- 
tary Education. 
2. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK OF THE 
STATUS COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Alexandria. 
3. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Monday, November 19 
8:00 P. M.. Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Executive Board. 
Tuesday, November 20 


2:00 P. M.. Hotel Richmond, Ballroom 

Presiding, F. W. Sisson, President. 

TWELVE MONTHS EMPLOYMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Director of Second. 

ary Education. 

Panel Discussion—-ENRICHING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM, 
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1. ‘‘The Five-Year High School Program’’, 
Orville Wake, Assistant Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education. 
2. ‘‘Guidance in the High School’, 
Z. T. Kyle, Principal, Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem. 
3. Evalution of Work in the Armed Services in 
Terms of High School Credits’, 
Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Assistant Super- 
visor of Secondary Education. 
4. ‘Summary and Discussion Leader’, 
B. L. Stanley, Principal, Harrisonburg High 
School. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


Tuesday, November 20 


9:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Room 
Presiding, Elizabeth Ellmore, President. 
1. Business Session. 
2. NEW CHALLENGES IN READING FOR THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, 
Dr. Jean Betzner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Room 
1. PLANS FOR COOPERATIVE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
Research Committee on Child Study. 

Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of William and Mary, Chair- 
man. 

2. AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING TECHNIQUES, 

Lieutenant Howard E. Carr, United States 
Navy. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Theme: OUR POSTWAR SCHOOLS. 


Monday, November 19 


8:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 
Presiding, L. T. Hall, President. 
General Topic—POSTWAR RELATIONSHIPS. 
1. What I Would Do If I Were a School Board 
Member, 
Superintendent J. Foster Hollifield, Henry 
County. 
2. What I Would Do If I Were a Superintendent 
of Schools in Virginia, 
Randolph W. Church, Richmond City School 
Board. 
3. Legal Authority and Duties of a Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Virginia, 
Superintendent F. F. Jenkins, Southampton 
County. 
4. Legal Authority and Duties of a School Board 
Member in Virginia, 
W. L. Murphy, Norfolk County School 
Board. 
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Tuesday, November 20 





9:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
General Topic—SOME POSTWAR PROBLEMS AF- 
FECTING OUR SCHOOLS. 
1. The Visiting Teacher, 
Director of Elementary Instruction R. F. Wil- 
liams. 
Superintendent R. W. Bobbitt, Charlotte 
County. 
2. A Twelve-Year Program for a Twelve-Year 
System, 
Superintendent T. C. Anderson, South Nor- 
folk. 
Superintendent R. C. Graham, Albemarle 
County. 

3. Organization of Administrative Routine, 
Superintendent H. A. Hunt, Portsmouth. 
Superintendent H. I. Willett, Norfolk Coun- 

ty. 

4. Public Relations, 

Superintendent John D. Meade, Petersburg. 
Superintendent C. Alton Lindsay, Elizabeth 
City County. 

5. Paying Teachers’ Salaries on a Merit Basis, 
Superintendent R. O. Nelson, Martinsville. 
Superintendent M. L. Carper, Alleghany 

County. 
6. Recent Progress and Pressing Needs in Virginia 
Public Schools: A Summary, 
Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson, Danville. 
12:30 P. M., Luncheon Meeting—Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, L. T. Hall, President. 
Do WE NEED FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION? 
Richard B. Kennan, Associate Secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA. 
NEEDED SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION—1946- 
48, 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
Tuesday, November 20 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, President. 
Executive Committee meeting. 
Forum—-NEW EMPHASES IN TEACHER EDUCATION. 
Representatives of all teacher training institutions 
are invited to attend and participate in the discus- 
sion. 





VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES 


Tuesday, November 20 


10:00 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Presiding, R. B. Crawford, President. 
NEEDED SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION—1 946- 
48, 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





























Miller & Rhoads is 
proud to announce 
once again they 


will sponsor — 





Scholastic Awards 


Competition is open to students of public, private and parochial 
schools. 

Awards are offered in each division of art exhibited, also merit 
prizes in each. All awards will be made by a national jury at 


Carnegie Institute of Art in Pittsburg from entries selected by a 
regional jury composed of twenty-two prominent Virginians. 


Entries from all Virginia Schools are to be sent to Miller & Rhoads, 
Richmond, Va., not later than February 16, 1946. Regional exhibit 
for Virginia will be held in Richmond at Miller & Rhoads March 


11 to 23, 1946. 


Rule booklets giving all particulars will be mailed to all schools. 


Address all correspondence to . 
Mrs. Edith Martin, Secretary. & 


THE SHOPPING CENTER 





























for NOVEMBER, 1945 
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Do WE NEED FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION? 
Richard B. Kennan, Associate Secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
VIEWS OF A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER, 
R. E. Kell, Bristol City School Board. 
SURPLUS WAR GOooDs, 
J. V. Clarke, Executive Secretary, State Commit- 
tee on Surplus War Goods. 
Business Session. 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, Joseph A. Schad, President. 
PLANNING FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN VIR- 
GINIA, 
Professor H. W. Sanders, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 
THE VIEWPOINT OF THE BUSINESS MAN TOWARD 
CULTURAL AND VOCTIONAL EDUCATION, 
Thomas C. Boushall, Chairman of Committee on 
Education, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and President, Morris Plan Bank of Vir- 
ginia. 
Panel Discussion on Vocational Education, 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Chairman. 
Dr. Paul W. Munro, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lynchburg. 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk 
County. 
John D. Meade, Superintendent of Schools, Peters- 
burg. 
Fendall R. Ellis, Superintendent of Schools, Wythe 
County. 
Dr. R. O. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Martinsville. 
Q. D. Gasque, Superintendent of Schools, Warren 
and Rappahannock Counties. 
Special Announcement, Nancy Browning. 
Annual Business Meeting. 





MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Friday, November 23 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
Presiding, Harvey D. Seal, President, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Teachers Association. 
Discussion: NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 





ART SECTION 


Tuesday, November 20 


4:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Virginia Bedford, President. 
Joint Meeting with the Department of Classroom 


‘Teachers. 
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THE ARTS IN THE CURRICULUM, 
Dr. Jean Betzner, Columbia University. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


Friday, November 23 


10:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Pauline Turnbull, President, Virginia 
Classical Association. 
Business Meeting. 
Panel Discussion on Teaching of Latin. 
FUTURE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Dr. A. D. Fraser, University of Virginia. 
CLASSICAL ITALY AND THE RECENT WAR, 
Dr. Henry T. Rowell, Johns Hopkins University. 
Luncheon. 








ENGLISH SECTION 


Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Ballroom 

Presiding, Janice M. Bland, President. 

Panel Discussion—-WHAT SHOULD BE THE CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
FOR PEACETIME VIRGINIA?, 

Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia, Leader. 

Miss Stuart Jones, George Washington High 
School, Alexandria. 

C. J. Blume, Lane High School, Charlottesville. 

Walter F. Beverly, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond. 

Miss Mary Spotswood Payne, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg. 

Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, George Washington High 
School, Danville. 

Miss Karma Ogden, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond. 

Lt. Commander Herman Williams, formerly of 
Maury High School, Norfolk. 





HOME ECONOMICS AND DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION SECTIONS 


Friday, November 23 





2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Nancy Browning, Vice-President. 
PosT-WAR PROBLEMS FAMILIES ARE ENCOUNTER- 
ING, 
Mrs. Jessie Grigg. 
Panel Discussion: 
Topic—RECONVERSION CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
AND How TO MEET THEM, 
Moderator—Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education. 
Members of Panel: 
Representing Home Economics Education— 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Donald. 
Mrs. Rebecca Fischel. 
Beth Jordon. 
Representing Distributive Education— 
Elizabeth Colby. 
Katherine Crippen. 
Mrs. Kathleen Crismond. 
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3:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Business Meeting of State Home Economics Teachers. 
3:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Business Meeting of State Distributive Education 
Teachers. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Presiding, C. L. Ramsey, President. 
MATHEMATICS FOR WAR AND MATHEMATICS FOR 
PEACE, 
Dr. T. McN. Simpson, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland. 
Business Meeting. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Margaret D. Dickinson, President. 
Business. 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE, 
Martin L. Hogan, Supervisor, Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, State Board of Education. 
A DEMONSTRATION LESSON USING A SILENT PRO- 





JECTOR, 
Mrs. Sue Christian, Teacher of Science, Albert H. 
Hill School, Richmond. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION, 
PREPARATION OF ORDERS, CARE, DISTRIBU- 
TION AND USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 
MATERIALS, 

Mae Graham, Acting Head, Department of Library 
Science, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg. 

Round Table Discussion: EXPERIENCES IN USING 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS, 

Mary Wall Christian, Elementary Teacher, Mat- 
thew Whaley School, Williamsburg. 

Margaret Sue Copenhaver, Elementary and Junior 
High School Librarian, Westhampton Junior 
High School, Richmond. 

Lucie Ellen Mapp, High School Librarian, North- 
ampton High School, Eastville. 

Nora O. Mitchell, High School Librarian, Granby 
High School, Norfolk. 

Bessie Parker, High School Teacher-Librarian, 
Cartersville. 

Elizabeth Pickhardt, High School and Elementary 
Librarian, Thomas Dale School, Chester. 


Frances Richmond, High School Teacher-Libra- 
rian, Wytheville. 


Evelyn Thornton, High School Librarian, Man- 
chester District School. 

Mary P. Wallace, Elementary Teacher, Garland 
Rhodes School, Lynchburg. 

Leona Ware, Elementary Teacher, Robert E. Lee 
School, Arlington. 
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RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Tuesday, November 20 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Maude Hudson, President. 
RETIREMENT LAW AND THE PROPOSED CHANGES, 
D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Retirement Com- 
mittee, VEA. 





SCIENCE SECTION—ELEMENTARY 
Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Elmira C. Maurice, President. 
RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA SCHOOLS, 
Alfred Lawrence Wingo, Supervisor of Conserva- 
tion Studies, State Board of Education. 
EXPERIENCES IN RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION, 
Mrs. Minnie C. England, Teacher, Waverly. 
W. A. Lewis, Elementary Supervisor, Accomac 
County. 
Margaret Lipscomb, Elementary Assistant Princi- 
pal, Highland Springs. 
Lucy Lockhart, Elementary Supervisor, Caroline 
County. 
Eva Vaughan, Elementary Supervisor and Prin- 
cipal, Jefferson School, Pulaski. 
Mrs. Elsie J. Wingold, Elementary Supervisor, 
Lunenburg County. 





SCIENCE SECTION—SECONDARY 
Friday, November 23 
10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 





. Presiding, Edwin E. Will, President. 


Business. 

THE ROLE OF BIOLOGY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
Professor Percy H. Warren, Madison College. 
Discussion —- SHOULD PRE-INDUCTION SCIENCE 
COURSES BE CONTINUED IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL? 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 
Wednesday, November 21 


4:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Presiding, Nellie Henson, President, Virginia As- 
sociation of School Secretaries. 

Business. 

Tea. 





SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 

Presiding, R. E. Swindler, President. 

1. STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES DURING THE WAR, 

2. PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, 

R. E. Swindler, University of Virginia. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES, 

Representative of the National Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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COOPERATION OF VIRGINIA AGENCIES CONCERNED 
WITH EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FIELD, 
Dr. Raymond Uhl, Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia. 
Round Table Discussion, 
Dr. James Elliott Walmsley, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, presiding. 


Business Meeting. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
AND CIVILIAN REHABILITATION SECTIONS 


Friday, November 23 
2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 


Presiding, Foy Aust, Vice-President. 


SOME CHALLENGING PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 
Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Director of Trade and 
Industrial Education. 


WHAT VIRGINIA EXPECTS TO Do IN APPRENTICE 
TRAINING, 
R. H. Wilson, State Director of Apprenticeship, 
State Department of Labor. 


ACCEPTED PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
Captain K. A. Schneider, Director of Vocational 
Education, Richmond. 








VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN, 
Nettie Yowell, Assistant State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial and Home Economics Education. 
4:00 P. M.—Business Meeting of Trade and In- 
dustrial and Industrial Arts Teachers. 


WRITING SECTION 
Friday, November 23 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, W. C. Locker, President. 
Discussion— 

1. HANDWRITING—PAST AND PRESENT. 

2. DEVELOPMENT OF NEW MATERIALS. 

3. “Atomic Boom” IN WRITING. 





FARMVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALUMNAE 


Tuesday, November 20 





4:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Presiding, Mrs. Louise Ford Waller, President. 

Reunion—Dr. J. L. Jarman and other representatives 
of Farmville State Teachers College, Special Guests. 





This Month’s Cover 
This month’s cover portrays the Head of Misiones, 
Miss Beatrice Dingroell of Washington, D. C., and 
four of her assistants. The story of Misiones Pan- 
americanas de Sweet Briar is told in this issue. 





THE CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


The exhibits will be of unusual interest this year 
and will help to familiarize teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators with valuable new text books, equip- 
ment, supplies, and other teaching aids. 

The exhibit is located in the lobby and auditorium 
cf the Hotel John Marshall which is headquarters for 
the Delegate Assembly. Delegates are urged to visit 
the exhibit before and after the scheduled programs 
on November 20, 21, 22, and 23. 

Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according to 
the number of exhibit space to be occupied: 


EXHIBIT BOOTHS—1945 


1-9. Flowers School Equipment Company 

10. The C. B. Dolge Company 
Mezzanine &% 11. Weber Costello Company 

12-13. Richmond Office Supply Co., Inc. 

14. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 

15. Ginn and Company 

16. The Macmillan Company 

17. Webster Publishing Company 

18. Encyclopaedia Britanica, Inc. 

19. Ideal Pictures Company 

20. South-Western Publishing Company 

21. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

22. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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23. Scott, Foresman © Co. 
24-28. J. H. Pence Company 
29. G.L. Hall Optical Co., Inc. 
30. F. E. Compton &6 Company 
31. L.G. Balfour Company Products 
32. Southern Athletic Supply Co., Inc. 
33. American Book Company 
34. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
35. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
36. D. C. Heath & Company 
37. C. C. Birchard & Co. 
38. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
39-40. American Typewriter Exchange 
41. Silver Burdett Company 
42. Lyons & Carnahan 
43-46. The Southern Desk Co. 
47. Allyn and Bacon. 
48. Laidlaw Brothers 
49. Johnson Publishing Co. 
50. The Quarrie Corporation 
51. Row, Peterson &% Co. 
é 52. Virginia Cancer Foundation 
56. World Book Company 
Stage. National School Supply Company, Inc. 
Space Near Office. Automobile Club of Virginia, Inc. 
Space Near Office. W. C. Locker 


Mezzanine. Charles E. Merrill Company 
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SEVENTY: FRaAms- . . 


ONE CONTINUOUS AIM 


To further the Cause of Education in the South and in the Nation 











THE JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


One of the largest textbook publishing houses 
in the entire South, and one of Richmond’s most 
important industries, has occupied a unique posi- 
tion in the development of the South since the 
days of Reconstruction. 


FIRST TEXTBOOK HOUSE TO BE 
ESTABLISHED IN THE SOUTH 


Established in 1876 by Benjamin Franklin 
Johnson, whose knowledge of books and the 
sale of books, and whose boundless energy and 
imagination combined to create a subscription 
book business of enormous proportions. 


PIONEER BOOK PUBLISHERS 


In 1895 B. F. Johnson Company began to ex- 
periment in a pioneer field, the elementary school 
book business. Such success met the venture 
that, in 1900, the Company was reorganized and 
thenceforth devoted itself exclusively to school 


books. 


The Johnson Publishing 
Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Announces the New Location of the Main Office 


7 NORTH SECOND STREET, RICHMOND 


BRANCH OFFICES 


105 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 
441 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


PUBLISHERS VIEWED WITH INTEREST 
Throughout the country publishers took note 
of this all-Virginia organization and commended, 
in particular, the history books that bore the 
name of B. F. Johnson Company—histories, 
objective, accurate, and ably written. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS DISCOVERED 


The B. F. Johnson Company made an intensive 
search for Southern writers, men and women 
potentially gifted, who, without the aid and 
encouragement given them by the Company, 
might well have remained unknown. Many 
of these writers have found distinguished careers 
in the field of educational writing. 


FOR SEVENTY YEARS CONTINUOUSLY 


The Johnson Publishing Company carried on 
despite the hazards inherent in the publishing 
business, despite wars and depressions which 
proved pitfalls to less resilient, less determined 
industries. “Today the Company supplies ele- 
mentary schools, high schools and colleges in 
every state of the Union with textbooks that 
meet the high educational standards of the 
present and that keep well abreast of educa- 
tional innovations yet to come. 





for NOVEMBER, 1945 
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Proposed Amendments 


To VEA Constitution 


The Constitution Committee recom- 
mends to the Board of Directors and 
the 1945 Delegate Assembly that the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association be amended 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTION — Article III, 
Section 1. 

1. Change designation of Section | 
to Section 1-a. 

2. Strike out the words—‘Those 
who have been placed on the retired 
list may be eligible for active mem- 
bership under conditions prescribed by 
the board of directors.” 

3. Add Section 1-b as follows: 

Members who are retired un- 
der the Virginia Retirement Sys- 
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tem shall be granted a compli- 
mentary paid-up membership for 
the entire period of retirement. 

Complimentary membership 
may also be granted to members, 
not officially retired, during a pe- 
riod of disability incurred while 
teaching. Such membership shall 
be granted only upon applica- 
tion, accompanied by satisfactory 
evidence of disability and shall 
be subject to renewal annually. 

Complimentary membership 
to retired and disabled teachers 
shall include all the rights and 
privileges of active membership, 
except the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education 
which may be secured upon an- 
nual payment of $1.00. 

CONSTITUTION — Article III, 
Section 2. To establish Honorary Life 
Memberships and to eliminate the sale 
of Life Memberships by striking out 
the words—“Life memberships may be 
established under conditions prescribed 
by the Board of Directors.” and sub- 
stituting the following: 

Honorary Life Memberships 
may be awarded by the Board of 
Directors in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service to education, 
provided that not more than five 
such awards shall be made in any 
year. Honorary Life Member- 
ships shall carry all the rights 
and privileges of active member- 
ship. 

CONSTITUTION — Article III, 
Section 5. Insert the following at the 
beginning of this section: 

Active members shall be en- 
titled to receive the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education and the other 
privileges extended to the mem- 
bership generally, including the 
right to vote and hold office. 

CONSTITUTION — Article IV, 
Section 2. After the words “The presi- 
dent and treasurer shall be elected”, 
strike out the words “at alternate an- 
nual sessions of the general Associa- 
tion” and insert the words—as pre- 
scribed in the By-Laws, Article V, 
Section 1. 

BY-LAWS—Arrticle I, Section 1. 
Strike out the entire section and sub- 
stitute the following: 


This Association shall embrace 
the following departments and 
such sections as may be approved 
from time to time by the Board 
of Directors: 

Department of Classroom 

Teachers. 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Department of Supervision 

and Curriculum Construc- 


tion. 

Department of Superintend- 
ents. 

Department of Teacher Train- 
ing. 

Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. 

Virginia Association of School 
Trustees. 

Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion. 


BY-LAWS—Arrticle II, Section 1. 

Item 3—After the words—“A com- 
mittee on legislation consisting of the 
retiring president, the acting presi- 
dent and” strike out the word “three” 
and substitute the word five—(the 
purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide a Legislative Committee of seven 
members instead of the present com- 
mittee of five). 

Item 7—Strike out the word “Pub- 
licity” and substitute Public Rela- 
tions. 

Item 8—After the words “This com- 
mittee shall be composed of”, strike 
out “three members” to the end of the 
sentence and substitute the following: 
five members elected by the 
Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting for terms of three years 
each. The Board of Directors 
shall fix the terms of the two ad- 
ditional members so that not 
more than two terms will expire 
in any one year. 

BY-LAWS—Article V, Section 1. 
Change the method of electing the 
president and treasurer by striking out 
all of Article V, Section 1, and sub- 
stituting a new section as published 
in the October 1944 and October 1945 
issues of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. This amendment shall be op- 
erative for elections held subsequent 
to January 1, 1946. 

Constitution Committee: Dr. F. G. 
LANKFORD, JR., Chairman, MARTHA 
CREIGHTON, MERLE Davis, Vivian L. 
Grpson, and W. A. SCARBOROUGH. 
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Very Special Delivery... 


History doesn’t record who wrote the letter, nor who 
received it. But the missive dated November, 1831, 
has an important place in the history of the South... 
yes, in the history of the nation. 

Because it was the first letter mailed via United 
States Post to be carried ona railroad train. Thus, 
it traveled very special delivery! 

This historic event occurred on the South Carolina 
Canal and Rail Road Company, which is now part 
of the Southern Railway System that “Serves the 
South”’ with an 8,000-mile network of gleaming rails. 


Free—to school officials and teachers 


Living up to a great tradition . . . putting the finish- 
ing touches on a great war record . . . the Southern is 
today ready to supply the dependable, all-weather, 
efficient mass transportation service so vital to the 
prosperity and progress of the postwar South. 


Moreover, its taxes will continue to help support 
state and local governments throughout the South 

. .its purchases will continue to bring prosperity 
to Southern business and agriculture... and it will 
continue to offer steady employment to tens of 
thousands cf Southern men and women. 





A “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by the Southern Railway and a 
“Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the Association of American 
Railroads. Both are interesting, useful, and packed with 
exciting facts about the basic railway industry. For free 
copies, write to: B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, 
Southern Railway System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


for NOVEMBER, 1945 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





An Institute on Professional 
Relations was held at State Teachers 
College, Farmville, under the direction 
of Dr. J. P. Wynne, on October 25. 
The institute was sponsored by the 
Virginia Education Association, State 
Department of Education, National 
Education Association, Farmville State 
Teachers’ College and J. L. Jarman 
Chapter of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. 

Dr. Ralph McDonald, Executive 
Secretary, Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA, spoke on “The Problems 
of Professional Relations”, and other 
speakers included Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. John L. Manahan, 
University of Virginia, and George J. 
Oliver, College of William and Mary. 

Participating in the discussion 
groups were Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State 
Department of Education; G. Tyler 
Miller, President, VEA; R. B. Craw- 
ford, President, Virginia Association of 
School Trustees; Clarence S. Bussinger, 
Principal, Farmville High School; 
Elizabeth Ellmore, President, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors; Dr. W. J. Gif- 
ford, Madison College; Mrs. Eleanor 
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Rowlett, State Director, NEA; Glenn 
A. Patterson, Student Teacher; Pauline 
Camper, Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege; W. A. Scarborough, Superintend- 
ent of Dinwiddie Schools; Dr. Paul 
Hounchell, Madison College; Celeste 
Jones, President, Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Jane Anderson, Stu- 
dent Teacher; Rev. Philip A. Roberts, 
Pastor, Farmville Presbyterian Church. 
Dean Martha S. Smith, State Teachers 
College, served as hostess for the In- 
stitute. 

District A held a Delegate Assem- 
bly-Leadership Training Conference at 
Tappahannock on October 27, with R. 
Bruce Neill, president, presiding. Speak- 
ers included Dr. Walter $. Newman, 
State Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; J. L. Caskill, NEA; 
G. Tyler Miller and T. Preston Turner 
of the VEA. 

The Executive Board of this Dis- 

trict has suggested the following mini- 
mum objectives for local associations: 
1. Have election of officers in the 
spring and make plans for the fall. 
Support the NEA 100 per cent. 
Use every means to promote action 
needed to put the provisions of the 
Denny Report into actual opera- 
tion. 
District C had its annual meeting 
in Richmond, October 19, under the 
direction of G. H. Reid, president. G. 
Tyler Miller and Francis S. Chase, of 
the VEA, and Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, State Department of Education, 
were the speakers. Participating in the 
panel discussion on “Guidance in the 
Total School Program” were Dr. 
George J. Oliver, Faye Hill, Dr. John 
F. Showalter, Mrs. Louise E. Broad- 
dus, E. S. H. Greene, and Dr. James 
Asa Shields. 

District H passed resolutions at its 
Delegate Assembly in Front Royal, 
September 29, (1) urging local asso- 
ciations to support the recommenda- 
tions of the Denny Commission until 
enacted into law by the General As- 
sembly; (2) recommending that the 
VEA take steps requiring State Teach- 
ers Colleges to enforce the law that 
those trained as teachers on non-tuition 
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TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more extensive school and 


college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to be placed. Write for details. 


TEACHERS 
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basis teach in Virginia two years; (3) 
suggesting that the VEA request all 
local associations to hold elections in 
the spring to facilitate fall organiza- 
tion; (4) recommending more elemen- 
tary and secondary principals employed 
on twelve months basis; (5) approv- 
ing constitutional change for the elec- 
tion of president and treasurer of the 
VEA; (6) endorsing suggested plan 
of 11%, days sick-leave for all teachers 
in Virginia; (7) urging support of 
State Retirement Committee recom- 
mendations in full; (8) expressing re- 
gret at losing services of Francis S. 
Chase as Executive Secretary of VEA 
and gratitude for his dynamic leader- 
ship. The Resolution Committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Josephine Howdershell, 
Chairman; Margaret Cockerille, R. R. 
Tolbert, D. C. Link, R. B. Walker. 
King George Teachers Associa- 
tion had a dinner meeting on October 
17 with two school board members, 
Thomas Lomax Hunter and Raymond 
Owens, and Ann E. Moncure, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, as special guests. Mrs. 
Nellie Ashton, president, presided at 
the business meeting that followed at 
which plans were made to present more 
adequate sick-leave recommendations to 
the King George School Board, to con- 
duct a study group, and to observe 
American Education Week. Anna 
Britt, Field Director of the VEA, met 
with the committee chairmen of this 
association on October 25. 


Charlotte County voted at its 
opening teachers meeting 100 per cent 
membership in local, State, and Na- 
tional organizations. This forward step 
was reported by Superintendent R. W. 
Bobbitt. 


Prince George Education As- 
sociation has adopted objectives for 
the year including 100 per cent mem 
bership in local, State, and National 
associations, attendance at district and 
State conventions, five general meet- 
ings of the association with an aver 
age attendance of 70 per cent and def 
inite programs, maintaining cordial re 
lations with local legislators and 1a) 
leaders, reports of activities sent to 
the VEA. At their meeting on Oc- 
tober 9, Rev. John T. Scarborough dis 
cussed “The Part Religion Plays in 
Education”. G. Garnett Haynes is the 
president of this association which is 
among the first to appoint a Com- 
mittee on the Journal, as recently 
recommended by the Editorial Board. 
Mrs. Virginia B. Barlow is the reporter. 
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. HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS ! 
in ERENT 
ve TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
na 
et 
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nt 
ep Next June, ten ambitious young men...who are_ scholarship and leadership, encourage them to 
high school seniors today... will begin a 4-year enter this competition, without delay. 


Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 

They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of practical work in Westinghouse 
plants —for which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members of your 
Senior Class were among these fortunate ten? 

If you have any boys in your graduating class 
who...in your judgment...can rank high in 


Final selection of winners of George Westing- 
house Scholarships (valued at $1,850 each) is 
based upon applicants’ general ability, engineer- 
ing aptitude, and qualities of leadership. 

Of course, they will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 


Scholarship applications must be received by 
February 1, 1946. So urge your abler Seniors 
to write for complete information, today. Ad- 
dress: Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational 
Dept. (STM-115), Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Westinghouse 


| PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE —Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





in Virginia Education 








Dr. Fred M. Alexander 


Promotions in State 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander has be- 


come Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the reorganization of the Di- 
vision of Instruction of the State De- 
partment of Education. He is also 
Director of Negro Education. For a 
number of years he served as Super- 


visor of Secondary Education. Be- 


Robert F. Williams 


Merle Davis 


fore coming to the State Department, 
Dr. Alexander was principal of sev- 
eral high schools in Virginia, his last 
charge being that of Newport News 
High School. 

Robert F. Williams was advanced 
to Director of Elementary Education 
of the State Department of Education 
in its new setup. Mr. Williams came to 
the State Department last year as Su- 


Orville W. Wake 





are delays. 


cel it if you can. 





THOUSANDS OF RETURNING 
VETERANS WILL BE CALLING 
HOME TONIGHT 


We know you want those returning 
veterans to get their Long Distance 
calls through as much as we do. 


But switchboards and lines are carry- 
ing a heavy load and sometimes there 
When this occurs on your 
call, won’t you please postpone or can- 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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R. Douglas Nininger 


pervisor of Elementary Education, hav- 
ing served as Superintendent of Smyth 
County Schools. He has also been a 
teacher and a principal. 

Merle Davis is associated with the 
State Department of Education as As- 
sistant Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation. She was previously Director 
of Instruction in Henrico County. 
For over seven years she was super- 
visor in Greensville and Henrico Coun- 
ties. Previous to this, she was princi- 
pal of the consolidated elementary and 
She has also 
had teaching experience in elementary 
and high schools. Miss Davis holds a 
B.S. degree from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, and an M.A. from the 
College of William and Mary. 

Orville W. Wake has become As- 
sistant Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation for the State Department. He 


high school at Pamplin. 


has served as Dean and Registrar of 
Lynchburg College. Previous to that 
he was connected with V.P.I. He has 
also been principal of Gordonsville and 
Middletown High Schools. Mr. Wake 
has an A.B. degree from Lynchburg 
College and his master’s degree from 
Duke University. 

R. Douglas Nininger is the new 
Superintendent of Schools of Roanoke 
County. He previously served as Di- 
rector of Instruction for this county 
and was principal of William Fleming 
High School, Roanoke County, for 
nine years. He has also had experience 
as principal and teacher in Botetourt 
County and Greenbrier County, West 
Va. Mr. Nininger is a native of Roa- 
noke County and holds a B.A. degree 
from Bridgewater College, with an 
M.A. from the University of Virginia. 
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Retirement Honor Roll 


Roanoke City Education Asso- 
ciation honored retired 
during the year at their October meet- 
ing, paying high tribute to the loyal 
services of: Mabel C. Massey, Princi- 
pal, Virginia Heights School; Charles 
H. Reinhart, Principal, Highland Park 
School; Martha 
Bill, Mrs. Evelyn Anderson Coleman, 
Ethel Chaney, Mrs. Catherine Huff- 
man, Bessie Ragland, Lucy Stearns, 
Lyle West, and Grace Whitefield. 

Mrs. Adah R. Pifer was honored 
by the Elizabeth City County Edu- 


cation Association in resolutions of ap- 


co-workers 


Classroom teachers: 








“A New Birth 
of Freedom!” 


As Americans, we are proud 
of the fact that we are a free- 
dom-loving people. Our aim as 
a nation is to strive to improve 
human welfare, with freedom 
and justice for all. It is a free- 
dom which makes every American 
thrill to call his country “home”. 
It is a freedom without which life 
ceases to be worth living. Amer- 
ica has been a symbol, to the 
freedom-loving people of the 
world, of liberty, independence, 
and freedom. One of the most 
democratic things about the free- 
dom-loving, independent-minded 
people of America is the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Through 
life insurance, men have guar- 
anteed that their families shall 
enjoy freedom from want and 


freedom from fear; and that 
they, too, may be assured of 
financial independence in the 


sunset years of life. 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office . . Richmond, Va. 
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preciation upon her recent retirement. 
For more than twenty-five years Mrs. 


Pifer was a teacher in the Willis Symns- | 


Eaton School. She contributed much 
to the advancement of education, and 
her musical and artistic contributions 
were outstanding. The resolutions state 
that “no teacher has had a greater in- 
fluence on the homes of the community 
than Mrs. Pifer who -has been always 
an active participant in civic, religious 
and educational affairs. Mrs. 
Pifer’s devotion to duty and her high 
professional standards serve as an in- 
spiration to the present teachers of 
Elizabeth City County.” 


Dr. S. C. Mitchell, professor of 
history and political science, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, has retired. Dr. 
Mitchell came to the University of 
Richmond 50 years ago. After 12 
years he was called to Brown Univer- 
sity. In 1909 he became president of 
the University of South Carolina. He 
returned to Richmond five years later 
to become president of the Medical 
College of Virginia, and in 1914 ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. Dr. Mitchell re- 
turned to the University of Richmond 
in 1920 as head of the department of 
history and political science. He is 
one of the founders and first president 
of the Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Garnett Ryland has retired 
after 29 years as professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Richmond. 
His association with the college dates 
back much further, since his father 
was librarian and treasurer and his 
uncle the first president of the college. 
Dr. Ryland was instructor at Browns- 
ville College and Beaumont College, as- 
sistant professor at the University of 
Maine, professor at Converse College 
and head of the chemistry department 
at Georgetown College. He has been 
president of the Virginia Academy 
of Science and councillor of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 


Dr. Meta Glass will 
president of Sweet Briar College at the 
end of the school year. She has been 
president of Sweet Briar College since 
1925. Prior to this, Dr. Glass held 
various teaching positions, including 
posts in private and public schools, as- 
sistant professor of Latin and Greek 
at her alma mater, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, and assistant to the 
director of university extension at 
Columbia University. 


retire as 











Teaching with films 
makes it easier for the student 
to absorb knowledge — easier to 
retain what he has learned — 
easier to convey more knowledge 
in less time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes—and on reason- 
able terms. 


Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
permits you to acquire a film 
library now — when you need it 
— even on a small budget — with 
year-to-year payments as low as 
film rentals — and with no lia- 


bility beyond the budget year. 


Write today for more com- 
plete information about this 
plan, and ask to see previews of 
available films — with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
3611 Seminary Avenue 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
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WHISTLES and bells saluted a new era 
on V-J Day. On that same day, Wiv- 
STON entered into a contract with this 
Journal to resume your favorite adver- 
tising column— Winston FLAsHEs. 

So 
FOOTBALL was so popular in China dur- 
ing the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—25 A.D.) 
that the first rule book had to be 
— to guide the ancient players of 

all’s greatest sport. 

ew 
MOVING AHEAD, sixth grade book in 
Easy GrowTH IN Reapin@, is just off 
press; the first printing is exhausted by 
advance orders. 

to ted 
RADIO-SONDE Equipment—a tiny 
broadcasting unit parachutes to earth 
after its helium balloon explodes in the 
stratosphere. The temperature, humid- 
ity and pressure at each line have been 
transmitted to a receiving station and 
the most formidable obstacles to high 
altitude flying are thereby eliminated. 

rw 
QUANTITATIVE thinking is the keynote 
of the already famous Arirametic Wr 
Usz series. Pupil growth in quantitative 
thinking is the motivating idea behind 
the eight books for Grades 2 through 9. 

| i tad 
SUGAR cost George Washington $1.00 
per pound in 1778; John Adams was 
paying $4.00 per pound in 1797. Ration- 
ing did have its advantages! 

te 
HISTORY OF WORLD WARII, by 
Francis Trevelyan Miller and a staff of 
200 editors, is destined to become the 
definitive one-volume chronicle of the 
recent great conflict. 

“nm 
LEXICOGRAPHER—‘‘A harmless 
drudge,” defined Dr. Samuel Johnson 
who wrote an English Dictionary that 
was to dominate the field for more than 
a century. Write to the home office for 
an interesting historical “short-short”’ 
on how THe Winston Dictionary, 
“the modern authority,” is made. 

PPO 
PRAYER for Armistice Day, 1945. ““With 
the help of Thy Grace, we firmly resolve’ 
never to minimize the supreme sacrifice 
of those boys of 1918 who ‘poured out 
the sweet red wine of youth’ in the lost 
cause of the ‘war to end wars.’”’ 


1006-1020 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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H. I. WILLETT 
New Superintendent, Richmond 
Schools 


H. I. Willett has been elected 
superintendent of the Richmond City 
Schools and will assume this post 
on January 1, 1946. Mr. Willett has 
served since 1942 as superintendent of 
Norfolk County schools. Prior to this 
he was principal of schools in Smyth 
and Norfolk Counties, and director 
of instruction in Augusta County. 





Personnel Notes 


Mrs. Phronsie Marsh Monberg 
has been appointed General Supervisor 
for the Wythe County Schools. She 
has a B.S. degree from Mary Washing- 
ton College and an M.A. from Colum- 
bia University, and has studied in Eu- 
rope, both at the Institute on World 
Affairs at Geneva and at the Hague. 
She has had teaching experience at 
Salem High School, E. C. Glass High 
School in Lynchburg, Oyster Bay High 
School, New York, and Central High 
and Calvin Coolidge High Schools of 
Washington. In addition to her school 
work, Mrs. Monberg has written scripts 
for programs produced by national ra- 
dio companies. She is a native of 
Lynchburg. 

A. B. Bristow recently observed 
his twenty-fifth year as principal of 
Maury High School, Norfolk, having 
assumed the principalship on October 
15, 1920. Mr. Bristow was form- 
erly superintendent of schools in Prince 
George and Sussex Counties and Hope- 
well. He is a graduate of Richmond 
College, and holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Virginia. 
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SHOES FOR WOMEN 


When you find we're temporarily out of 
your favorite Florsheim style, you can be 
sure it's because Florsheim shoemakers still 
put quality first, before quantity ... and we 
proudly agree. We want the one pair of shoes 
you can buy to bethe finest pair you can own. 


Most Styles $10 to $12 


l= HOFHEIMER’S 417 E. Broad 
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Dr. Jean Gray Wright, of West- 
hampton College, was elected president 
of the Modern Language Association at 
a recent joint meeting in Richmond 
of the Association and the Virginia 
Chapters of tht American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and the Amer- 
ican Association of the Teachers of 
French. The French group selected 
Dr. Joseph Barber of Sweet Briar as 
its president. 





R. M. GARNETT 
School Bus Driver for 34 Years. 


R. M. Garnett of Somerset in 
Orange County, Virginia, for the past 
thirty-four years has served the pub- 
lic schools of Orange County by 
transporting children to and from 
school. For nine years he hauled 
children to school in a horse drawn 
vehicle and for the remaining twenty- 
five years without a break he has 
driven a school bus. Mr. Garnett 
says that he has never had an acci- 
dent causing injury to any pupil dur- 
ing this long period. 

Mr. Garnett usually avails himself 
of all opportunities presented for the 
study of safety and new rulings in 
bus driving. 


Events 

The National Council for the 
Social Studies. Social Studies teach- 
ers should reserve the dates of Novem- 
ber 22-24, 1945, for the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. All meetings will be held 
at the Hotel Schroeder. The general 
theme of the meeting will be “Facing 
the Overall Tasks in Social Educa- 
tion.” 

Further details regarding the meet- 
ing may be obtained from Mr. Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

N.B.T.A. to Celebrate 50th An- 
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niversary. ODT has removed all 
travel restrictions making it possible 
for the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation to celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary in Cincinnati on December 
27, 28 and 29. 

The first State conference on 
art education was held at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts under the 
joint sponsorship of the museum and 
the State Department of Education on 





October 28. Francis H. Taylor, direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, was the keynote speaker. Other 
speakers included Sarah Joyner, State 
Supervisor of Art Education, Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, State Department, 
Mrs. Ruth Hyland, supervisor of art 
education in Richmond schools, Pris- 
cilla Crum, assistant in education of 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, and 
G. Tyler Miller, president of the VEA. 





New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 





About the New-type 
Report Cards 


As a teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Har- 
vard University, holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
of individual, new form of progress 
report to parents and to pupils is 
inevitable. He believes reports will 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 
pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class 
competition.” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 


This means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regular school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 
etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 
responsibility, exercise leadership, 
participate in group planning, etc. 


Not standardized or stereotyped 


The “‘new-type report cards,” says 
Burton, “give more accurate pic- 






ture of the child’s status and prog- 
ress, contain diagnostic comments 


and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned,” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all children out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 
system, school and schoolroom for 
that matter,can create own variants 
and formats. 

If further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities” — pp 500 to 513 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 
Other good references: U.S. Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 
closely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 
of new-type report cards. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 











Remember this wrapper. . . if is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 

Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 2-1. 
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For Your Information 





The fifth annual Science Tal- 
ent Search—but the first in peace- 
time—among America’s million high 
school seniors to discover the 40 stu- 
dents with the greatest scientific po- 
tential has opened in the nation’s 
27,000 high schools, Watson Davis, 
Director of Science Clubs of America, 
announced. Entrants will compete for 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Science Schol- 
arships. 

This nation-wide quest for scientif- 


ically-talented students is open to all 
high school seniors or their equivalent 
in American public, private or denomi- 
national schools. 

The Search is sponsored by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation with the 
scholarships provided by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation in the 
interests of the advancement of sci- 
ence in America. It is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, through 


Science Service. 








Tops 








for 
Quality 








PEPSI-COLA HITS THE spot 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and 
Washington, D. C. 
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about the 
secondary 


Information Search is 
available at all schools. 
Principals and science teachers have 
been asked to enter the names of all 
boys and girls who are eligible and have 
the ability to establish a creditable 
record. 

Latin American Students in 
U. S. During 1945 the Department 
of State has awarded maintenance and 
travel grants to 285 Latin American 
students as part of its cultural rela- 
tions program. Drawn from all of the 
Latin American republics—as many as 
32 from one country—the students 
were placed in approximately 80 
United States institutions for graduate 
work or special training. 

Over 80 per cent of the 285 students 
received training in technical, science 
The largest 
group, 13 per cent, studied engineer- 


or applied science field. 


ing; 8 per cent, agriculture; 7 per cent, 
education, and 6 per cent medicine. 

Conference on Educational 
and Cultural Organization. The 
international conference which it is 
anticipated will meet in London about 
November 1 to set up an educational 
and cultural organization of the United 
Nations is expected, according to the 
State Department, to have far-reaching 
results in the lives of millions of Amer- 
icans in many fields of activity. 

The exchange of information and 
personnel will not affect only educa- 
tors and teachers, but also artists, writ- 
ers, architects, lawyers, scientists, li- 
brarians, journalists and people in doz- 
ens of other professions. 

The Modern American Con- 
sumer. The Consumer 
Study of the National Association of 


Education 
Secondary-School Principals has _re- 
cently issued The Modern American 
Consumer, the first of its Consumer 
A 67-page text for 
high school students, it arouses an 


Education Series. 


awareness of consumer problems and 
opportunities, creates a sense of pur- 
pose in consumer education, and aids 
teachers and students in cooperative 
planning. Its effectiveness has been 
demonstrated in experimental class- 
rooms. The booklets are attractively 
illustrated and covered, and written in 
a fresh, interesting style. 

The Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201—16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 25 cents 
per copy (with discounts up to % in 
quantity). 
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Donation of Army Equipment 
to Schools. On November 1, 1945, 
the donation of Army equipment to 
schools and colleges engaged in Pre- 
Induction Training ‘activities in Vir- 
ginia will cease to be channeled through 
the Pre-Induction Training Office at 
the Third Service Command Head- 
quarters, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Schools requesting Army property 
subsequent to November 1, 1945, are 
advised to contact their local or dis- 
trict office of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or they may con- 
tact the Industrial Education Depart- 


ment of the Virginia State Department 
of Education. 

Classroom Teachers Go to 
England. Four American teachers 
sailed in‘September on the Queen Eliza- 
beth as guests of the British Govern- 
ment to promote better understanding 
between the teachers and pupils of the 
elementary schools of England and the 
United States. 

The delegation, headed by Dr. E. W. 
Jacobsen, president of the University 
of Louisville, includes Mrs. Beulah 
Keeton Walker, Dallas, Tex., president 
of the Department of Classroom 








Teachers, NEA; Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, Pa., past president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and a 
member of the NEA’s Educational Pol- 
icies Commission; and Muriel Hamp- 
ton, Pasadena, Calif., an authority on 
elementary curriculum development. 
The invitation, extended by the 
British Ministry of Information, pro- 
vides for transportation from the 
United States and trips throughout 
England. The teachers will visit the 
four types of elementary schools, in- 
cluding those in rural sections, indus- 
trial centers, city and suburban areas. 








come Protection. 


security because of 


throughout 
50,000 teachers. 


this field. 


Company. 





TEACHERS— 


Find it ill-advised to EXPERIMENT with In- 


Group (sickness-accident-hospital) plans offered by the 
Washington National Insurance Company provide many 
hundreds of Virginia Teachers with the ‘maximum in 


Experience—More than 700 Teacher Groups 
the United States protecting over 


Stability—Washington National is the pioneer in 
It is an Old Line Legal Reserve Stock 


You can never be levied an assessment. 


Rates—Sound and uniform. They are not. raised 
periodically by the Company. 


Service—The maximum is provided through spe- 
cially trained Group Personnel to assist Teachers’ 
Organizations in their insurance programs. 


For Information Write 


Washington National Insurance Company 
GROUP DIVISION BRANCH OFFICE 


3308 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 10, D. C. 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 
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EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY 


% is going to be more difficult 
than education for war unless 
we keep alive in our young 
people an intelligent interest 
in current events throughout 
the world as well as an ap- 
preciation of our American 
heritage and culture. 


The J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY is aware of the 
need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material 
than ever before, and offers 
the librarian and teacher a 
very wide assortment of books 
to fill this need. 

May we send you FREE the 
catalog of ours describing the™ 
books best suited to your 
needs? Just check, sign and 
mail this coupon today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


' Please send the 
§ catalogs free: 
| 
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following 


School Library Catalog. 
Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books 
for Boys and Girls. 
Supplementary Books for Home 
Economics. 

Approved Books for Catholic 
Schools and Libraries. 
Elementary Graded 
List. 

Elementary Check List of Sci- 
ence and Nature Books. 

[] High School Check List of Sci- 
ence and Nature Books. 
Lippincott-Stokes Library Bul- 
letin. 
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Book Transcriptions Avail- 
able. Completion of the first three of 
the second transcription series of thir- 
teen dramatic adaptations of children’s 
books, produced by the Association of 
the Junior Leagues of America, has 


been announced. Production of the 
second series of “Books . . . Bring 
Adventure” was voted because of the 
success of its initial series of thirteen 
15-minute transcriptions, made avail- 
able last October to Junior Leagues, 
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WOOD'S BULBS 


For Indoor Culture 





Giant White Narcissus ; Yellow Calla Lilies 
Paper White Narcissus Purity Freesias 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis Golden Daffodil Freesia 
White Calla Lilies Buttercup Oxalis 

o 


Catalog giving description and culture of many varieties of 


TW. 


bulbs free upon request. 


WAY 


bes hes ee tee ety eh 


Richmond, Va. 
The oldest and largest seed house in the south. 

















libraries, schools, radio stations, parent- 
teacher groups and other organizations 
throughout the country. 

Like the first series, for which books 
of world interest for children 9 to 12 
years were selected, the second series 
is based on the idea of promoting tol- 
rance and understanding. 

Information regarding both the first 
and second series of “Books Bring Ad- 
venture” may be obtained from Miss 
Gloria Chandler at the Association’s 
headquarters, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 










Made for Schools and Churches! 
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DISTRIBUTED IN VIRGINIA BY 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


14 GLENWOOD AVENUE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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| THOUSANDS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
eAwait your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 


Please shop early 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


BROAD STREET AT SECOND RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
1] “Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 






































FLORSHEIM SHOES 
For The Man Who Cares 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE SHOP 


715 East Broad Street Richmond, Va. 











When In Richmond 


Visit our attractive display of 


BEDROOM DINING ROOM LIVING ROOM 
FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS 


Convenient Terms Arranged If Desired 


DABNEY & BUGG, INC. 
10 & 12 EAST BROAD STREET ~- 7 & 9 WEST BROAD STREET 














Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 


L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Coancke 10, Vrgiveia. 
STRONG - PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 


























“SEEING”! 


If a child does not readily 
“see” the meaning of lessons, 
maybe the child literally does 
not see. Impaired Sight may be 
back of all that “slowness” to 
learn — to grasp and advance. 


Examination, here, will tell 
whether or not Glasses are 
needed. 





257 Granby Street—Norfolk, Va. 
418 E. Grace St.—-Richmond, Va. 








Established 44 years. 
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Classics 


FOR ALL 
CHILDREN 


These are unusually beautiful books 
—books that will be welcomed now 
and treasured for a lifetime. They 
are printed from clear type in 
large, easy-to-read size. Every book 
is lavishly illustrated with drawings 
by such artists as Francis Bedford, 
Mussiho, Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Jackets are snow-white with 
brilliantly-colored design—endpapers 
are also in bright colors. The text 
has been neither cut nor changed 
from the original work. Bound in 
sturdy cloth. Uniform in size, they 
are 5%x7™% inches. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS—edited 
by Padraic Colum. The far-away 
atmosphere of these tales creates a 
fairyland illusion for children. For 
ages 12-15. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL— by Charles 
Dickens; illustrated by Francis Bed- 
ford. The famous story of Scrooge 
and Tiny Tim that every child 
should own. For ages 10-12. 


RIP VAN WINKLE and TPF. LE- 
GEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW—»by 
Washington Irving. Two well-loved 
stories with intriguing situations 
and lively humor. For ages 10-12. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES—hy 
Hans Christian Andersen. The Ugly 
Duckling. The Snow Queen and 
many others from this famous col- 
lection. For ages 7-10. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES FROM 
THE BROTHERS GRIMM—illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. All the 
favorite Grimm stories are here. 
For ages 6-8. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PINOC- 
CHIO—by C. Collodi; pictures by 
Mussiho. Charming little man wits 
the long nose. For ages 8-10. 


THE FABLES OF AESOP—edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. Because these 
stories are eternally young, they 
never lose their charm. For ages 
4 and up. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

by Charles and Mary Lamb; illus- 
trated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Delightful stories that chil- 
dren can understand. For ages 10-12. 


$ | 25 EACH 
postpaid. 


WwW 


The Methodist 


Publishing House 


Grace Street at Fifth, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Glances At New Books 





The American Story. RutuH W. 
GoriaAN and Wimuiam A. Hamm. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1945. $2.48. 

This new political history, intended 
for senior high school and less difficult 
and less voluminous than many others, 
focuses attention on really significant 
and life. 
Concerned with American idealism and 


events issues of American 
love of country, this book records the 
public services of our outstanding 
statesmen and reformers in ten units 
from colonial times to the present. 
Pictures, maps, and diagrams have been 
carefully selected and planned. 


Pintner General Ability Test, Non- 
Language Series. RUDOLPH PINT- 
NER. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. Speci- 
men Set postpaid. $ .30. 
Developed to meet the need for a 

group test of general intellectual abil- 

ity, using no verbal situations, this 
series helps to measure the ability of 


All 


sub-tests are multiple choice type and 


those with language handicaps. 


scoring is done by perforated key. 


New Basic Readers—Grades 1 through 

8. Gray, ARBUTHNOT, MONROE, 
New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 


AND OTHERS. 
This basic reading program has been 
designed for meaningful, natural read- 
ing using stories of interest and ex- 
citement from every-day experiences. 
Emerging Patterns of Public School 
Practices. Witiam S. VINCENT. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 1945. $2.10. 
What are the goals toward which 
education should strive? Certainly 


these goals should be viewed partly in 
terms of what better favored schools 
are doing. This study presents the pat- 
terns of educational practices which 
are emerging from such schools. 


The Ladder of History. Upton CLosE 
and Merte Burke. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1945. $2.80. 
A new approach to world history has 

been given this book which is organ- 
ized in two parts—a chronological 
study of man’s development up to 
modern times, and a topical study of 
various aspects of human activity and 
growth. Up-to-the minute expressions 
make it interesting reading. 


Government and Citizenship in Vir- 
ginia. ROBERT E. SwINDLER. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 1945. 
This very recent supplement to Citi- 

zenship in Our Democracy shows state 

and local government in Virginia in 
the past and present, quoting fre- 
quently from the original documents, 
laws, and comments. County and city 
governments are dealt with separately 
and in detail. 





for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 


Their smooth, creamy consistency, their 
wonderful, glowing colors, and the ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended 
and changed as the design or picture 
progresses make them the choice of 
teachers everywhere. Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints are the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps and give new 
freedom to the advanced expression of 
more experienced pupils. 

Made to Milton Bradley quality stand- 
ards, they are easily washable from hands 
and clothing and safe for the smallest 
child. Try them in all your grades... 
youngster, teacher and parent alike will be 
surprised and gratified at the results. 
Available in bulk or in sets with Finger 
Paint Paper and instructions. Send for 
illustrated circular in colors. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


811 So. Wabash 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Start at Number 1 and connect each 
consecutive number with straight 
lines. When your drawing’s done, 
you'll see the home of the people 
who have a personal stake in 
business-managed electric light and 
power companies. 


raw 
your own 


conclusions 





It’s A FacT. Almost everybody 
has a personal stake in 
America’s self-supporting, tax- 
paying electric companies. 


There are millions of people 
on the stockholder lists of 
these companies — housewives, 
farmers, nurses, teachers, 
mechanics. You may be one of 
these many direct owners. 


But even if you’re not — if 
you have a savings account or 
life insurance policy — you are 
included among the indirect 
owners of this industry. 


Your savings bank and in- 
surance company put your de- 
posits and premiums to work. 
A lot of your money goes 
into electric light and power 


securities. That’s because years 
of dependable service and good 
business management on the 
part of the electric companies 
have made their securitits a 
sound investment. 

Next time you hear anybody 
talking about the owners of 
the electric industry — remem- 
ber, they’re talking about you! 


® Hear NELSON EDDY in "THE ELECTRIC HOUR’ with Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. Every Sunday, 4:30 P. M., EST, C8$ 


ViRG/NM1A ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


for NOVEMBER, 1945 











For pleasurable and proficient Reading in French and Spanish 


GRADED FRENCH READERS 


Elementary 
5 bks., $.32 Ea. Bond and others 


1 vol. ed. $140 Students will enjoy reading these 


Elementary Alt. ° " . f 
Bks. 1-3, $32 Ea. adaptations of well-known works al 


Bk. 4, $.36 most from the beginning of their 
Intermediate French study. Fundamental vocabu- 


oq ig Ea. ary based on frequency counts. Foot- 
a wel ed. $1.60 notes translate new words. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION 
Elementary Kany and Dondo 


Intermediate 
$.36 Ea. Witty, entertaining dialogues provide | 
Advanced $42 the specific vocabularies needed in 
everyday situations. Five to ten min- 

Cloth editions utes of daily practice ensure mastery 
$.60 of a conversation a week. 
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GRADED SPANISH READERS 


Elementary : 
rile tak Be. Castillo and Sparkman 


1 vol. ed. $1.40 Attractive subject matter, presented 


Elementary Alt. with low vocabulary density, word 


a oe. $52 repetition, and careful grading, enable 


pin gh the student to enjoy his skill in Span- 
1 vol. ed. $1.52. ish reading at the earliest date. 





SPANISH CONVERSATION 


Elementary Kan 
Intermediate y 


$.36 Ea. These gay booklets, like the Kany & 
Advanced $.48 Dondo French series, change the lan- 
guage from a classroom subject into 


Cloth editions ts 
$.60 a functional and gratifying tool. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 


New York City 14 











Yours .... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 


Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 





81. New Grooming for School 
Charts show teen age girl and boy 
correctly groomed for school. Arrows 
point out the various elements in 
grooming of person and of clothes. 























76. Quiz on Railroads and Rail- terials enhance the value of each film. Student leaflets and check sheets help 
roading is dedicated to the curiosity | Of particular value to teachers is an establish good personal care routine. 
of the American people. It has just index with recommendations as to the 82. “Better Dictionary Workbook” 
been extensively revised and somewhat __ class for which each film is best suited. is one of several booklets published 
enlarged. The new edition will con- 78. A set of ten booklets is dis- by G. & C. Merriam Company which 
tain 450 questions and answers and tributed by General Motors to educa- may be used as lesson assignments. 
will have new illustrations. tors in quantities sufficient to handle Intended for use in 4th or Sth grades. 

77. Motion Pictures and Slide Films current needs. They cover the story 
for School Use is an index describing of the development of the automobile, 
films available free, except for trans- aircraft and diesel engines in their va- 
portation. Related supplementary ma- rious parts. Some of the titles are: CHARLES HAASE 

“Transportation Progress”, “A Power & SONS 
Use This Coupon Primer”, “Diesel, The Modern Power”, Established 1857 
State Teachers Magazines, “Research Looks to New Horizons”. | 
i,t 79. Film and Equipment Catalogue FURRIERS 
’ and “How to Build a Self-Supporting 
Phi ony 7 oe ee Visual Education Department” will For latest styles in beautiful 
each item. give very practical help to any teacher. 

16. 77. 78. 79. 80. 81. 82. The film catalog lists films, with a FUR COATS 
. brief summary of each, indexed by FUR SCARFS 

SD ihe, 557d wo og.b + oie sen 6 On « aepenet rades, titles, and subject matter. ' 
| eee) th eee . 80. Do you hive boys in your We will be pleased to show you 
ee a classes whom you would like to en- Ee Ee ee 

‘ courage to enter the Napoleonic Coach 

SERGE COREE... ++ TOs oo 0 + or Model Car Design Competitions? 406 East Grace Street, 
Sehool address ...........-.-..... Use the coupon on this page to secure RICHMOND, VA. 
Sesclinitit: Beye...... ae complete information. | 
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Audio-Visual Education Aids 





Natco Projectors Nystrom Maps and Globes 


Approved by State Board of Education 


You are invited to visit our exhibit booths at 


VEA CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 20-22 


Also visit our enlarged offices at 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 


We will show Young America Films and demonstrate their teaching aids. 


We will also exhibit interesting school equipment. 


Hlowers School Cquipment Compan y 
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Tocls for Elementary Language Teaching 


Adventures in Language 





Workbooks 


Since their publication, hundreds of thousands of these carefully planned workbooks have been 
used in Virginia Schools. They are used successfully with any series of language texts. 


Net Price 
Title Grade Postage Extra 
Adventures in Language Third 22c. 
Adventures in Language Fourth 30c. 
Adventures in Language Fifth 30c. 
Adventures in Language Sixth 30c. 
Adventures in Language Seventh 37c. 
Adventures in Language Eighth 37c. 


A New Series of Parallel 








ADVENTURES _ ADVENTURES 


IN LANGUAGE Language Texts | IN ENGLISH 


— cna 
ua 7% By Burleson and Cash 
& 


el ; Adventures in English 


Designed to make Language work a pleas- 
ure, and to provide the finest material for 
pupils’ self-help. 








Net Price 
Title Grade Postage Extra 

Adventures in English Third 60c. 

Adventures in English Fourth 63c. 

Adventures in English Fifth 66c. 

Adventures in English Sixth 69c. 

Adventures in English Seventh 75c. 

Adventures in English Eighth 90c. 

ALLYN and BACON 
11 East 36th Street New York City 16 
Virginia Representatives 

W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville Captain Robert H. Douthat (in the Pacific) 
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